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The Week. 
HE Maine election has proved, as far as “ Liberal Republican- 
ism ” is concerned, a most melancholy business. It was conceded 
on all hands that the issues of the canvass were almost wholly na- 
tional, and that therefore the election was likely to prove a better 


test of the real strength of the Greeley movement than any other 
which has yet occurred. It was conceded, too, that the liquor 


question—that is, the addition of cider to the list of prohibited | 


drinks, for which Perham, the Republican candidate, was in some 
degree responsible—was likely to exert an unfavorable intluence on 
the Republican vote, or, in other words, to reduce the Republican 
majority. 


make a deep impression on the public mind, and decide thousands 
of the lukewarm and doubtful. On these data, both sides went into 
the canvass, and did their mortal best in the way of electioneering, 
the Greeleyites being at first by far the more sanguine, menacing, 
and prophetic of the two, and not relaxing effort till the hour of 
voting had come. They predicted, through the Tribune, that they 
would reduce the Republican gubernatorial majority of 1868 (20,403) 
to 8,000 or 10,000. Last year it was only 10,000. The sanguine and 
mercurial even brought it down to 5,000, though this exuberance 
was rebuked and discountenanced by the more prudent. Mr. 
Kimball, the “ Reform” candidate for the governorship, publicly 
announced his belief on Monday, in a letter addressed to Mr. Schell 
in this city, that it would not go higher than from 6,000 to 10,000, 
which he said would ‘show a change sufficient to carry one-third 
more States than they need to elect Mr. Greeley.” Moreover, 
Mr. Blaine, the Speaker of the House, the “ pertinacious young 
man ” 
to be put to his trumps, if indeed he were not actualiy beaten out 
of sight, and so was Hale, another obnoxious Administration mem- 
ber of Congress, just to punish them for their want of faith in the 
star of the great and good Greeley. 





On Tuesday morning, however, a most disheartening tale was | 


laid before the too confiding “ Liberals.” We then learnt “ that 
the Cincinnati movement was a revolution, and that revolutions co 
not begin in populations like that of Maine,” inspite of the histori- 
cal fact that the changes of sentiment in that State have been more 
sudden and surprising than in any other, as witness the case of 
Ilarrison and the case of Fremont; that Perham, in spite of the 
liquor difficulty, had actually received 16,000 majority on a smaller 
vote than in 1868; that Blaine was rewarded for his impudence 
by being re-elected by a majority considerably larger than his last, 
and the same fate had overtaken Hale. The Liberals and Demo- 
crats have failed to secure a single member of Congress ; they have 
lost all their State senators, and twenty of their forty-two State re- 
presentatives—in other words, have suffered an overwhelming de- 
feat, which seems to make the State sure for Grant by the old ma- 
jority or a larger one in November, and promises to take all heart 
out of the Liberal canvass all over the country. We congratulate 
the friends of real reform and honest polities most heartily on this 
result. We think it becomes daily more certain that when another 
“reform convention” meets, there will be less “‘ hat-swinging” and 
more deliberation, and the honest men who attend it will not allow 
themselves to be persuaded by charlatans that the American people 


ago that what Greeley had to dread was the “sober second 
thought ” and the accompanying discussion, and we think his man- 
agers must begin to feel that he is not exactly the man “ to beat 


It was conceded, too, that the result in Maine, if it did | 
not clearly indicate the result of the Presidential election, would | 


Grant” after all, and that ‘“‘ the people,” besides a © great Leati 
hea:t,” has a very shrewd, sensible ‘head, which has to be taken 
note of when starting ‘‘a movement.” 





Maine having been carried the Re; 
North Carolina and Vermont, the list of three States which Mr. 
Gratz Brown conceded to the Administration men has now been 
exhausted, and the rest are to go for the Greeleyites. Yet some of 
them will be close, and among the others this State may 


by 


ub Wis, as 


eertainly 


be counted in case the October elections go as the August and Sep 
tember elections have indicated. In New York, Greeley 

no more Republican strength—we believe he has less—than 
has outside the State limits, but of course there are a certain nun 
ber of Fentonites, and the most of these mean mischief; they are 
not Greeley men for nothing. But even with the aid of these dis- 


affected office-seekers and their immediate following, the Democrat 
have a very hard task before them. 
city, the State has long been reasonably sure for h 


Without false counting in this 


lest Repub 


ol 


| lican nominees, and this year the Democratic majority in New York 


County will not be a Tweed majority. Liberal Repr ans are asked 
to support the Democratic Mr. Kernan, an honest man; but 
not so much honester than plenty of other men that the rank and 


tb lic 


he ] 


file of the Liberal Republican party, outside the straight Fentonites, 
who would support the devil, will support eagerly a known * Cop- 
| perhead” of the true strain. General Dix, just as honest as Vi 
Kernan, is in several other respects a much stronger candidate be 
fore Republicans, Protestants, and local ** Reform And 
Depew of the Census must to a certain extent be crow” of 
unsavoriest kind with Democrats. Finally, the city Demo \ 
here will not vote as a unit. It will be seen, th that with th 


| October elections going as they seem likely to go, Mr. Kernan may 03 
| may not be able to beat General Dix. 


who ventured to write a letter to the great Mr. Sumner, was | 


It will 
any rate. In general, we may say that ¢ 
Republican energy and hopefulness, an 


and 


| how could it be otherwise with Greeley fora candidate pose 
| Mr. Jerry Black, when he said that *“ this world and the two adja- 
| cent” might be searched in vain for so bad a candidate, was nearer 
right than when he afterwards thought Greeley might do. 

The official returns of the Vermont election are not now in, but 
when they are they will prove very enc izing to the Administra- 
| tion and a striking comment on the power of party organization. 
| Vermont is undergoing the change which is taking place in Ne 
| England generally ; the rural communities are to some extent being 

altered into manutacturing communities, and the operatives are 
largely Democratic. Then, the rural Vermonter was a great Tyi- 


| might have been expected to go over to their old t 


| elevated the American name in the eyes of foreign nations. 


bune reader, although reading the Tribune has been a good 


less efficacious in making men Grecleyites than in 


aude 


0 8e5 + 
MAKIN 


Republicans, the rural Vermonter in his wool-raising State wa 
naturally a protectionist, and a certain number of these two classes 


Mi 
in this canvass the element of uncertain and boundless hope i 
future of General Grant of necessity plays a less part than it did 
four years ago, as also does the feeling of gratitude to him for lis 
We must here admit, however, that the sense of gra 
and of naticnal property in his fame has been quickened 

course of his accusers. 
people strongly suspected of several bad habits, the; 


lutely refuse to believe it of a man who, as the: 


tor. reover, 


n the 


services. titucde 


by thay 
Even were General Grant a man whom 
would 1e@se- 
perfectly know, hi 


The 


| average American carries his own personal head higher for ever 
can be led by the nose into transparent follies. We said three months | 


| would not be disabused even were there need. 


battle out of which Grant came victorious, and he knows it, and 
Add, however, to 
the reasons for expecting a decrease in the Republican vote the fur- 
ther reason that an Administration, if it has pleased many by its 
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distribution of patronage, has also offended many, and that the men 
who want to be postmasters are just precisely as active in politics 
as the men who are postmasters, and that there are more of them, 
and it is surprising that the Republican majority came within about 
300 of reaching the majority of In November next the 
Democrats, who will probably be more demoralized than they were 
in 1868, may be expected to stay away from the polls both in Ver- 
mont and Maine, as they did four years ago, and to an extent that 
will give Grant his former majority. 


Leor. 


The violence and excitement of ‘‘ the champions ” seemed to in- 
crease steadiiy up to the day of the Maine election, and their opinion 
of their enemies to sink lower and lower. The Times has recently de- 


| 


We do not suppose that all or most of the “ tall talk ” which has 
marked the Greeleyite canvass ever since May has beensimple, down- 
right fabrication. Vagarious elderly men, with bees in their bonnets, 
underdone young men, enthusiasts of all ages and sizes and sexes, 
with imperfect control over theit mental processes, have always had 
a natural fondness for the Sage. Evidently it is these taking counsel 


| of their judgments, but not distrusting the answer when it came, 
| who have been making honest prophecies of enormous hosts of 


scribed the editor of the World as a persen who could only save | 


himself from being ‘ infamous” by pleading “ constitutional inca- 
pacity to act as an honorable man.” Hearing, however, that he 
vas probably suffering from fatal disease, it charitably said ‘that 
as his last days were embittered by the recollection of his own follies, 
perhaps a little pity might be mingled with its contempt for him.” 
The Times will be sorry to learn that the disgusting monster is on 
his legs again, as well as ever, and probably can now only be got 
rid of by the knife or the bludgeon. The editor of the Tribune it 
denounces as ‘‘a vulgar rowdy” and an unscrupulous slanderer, and 
describes the editor of the Chicago Tribune as a noted liar—that 
is, aS &@ man notoriously addicted to the invention of falsehoods. 
The Tribune, on the other hand, describes General Dix as merce- 
nary, old, and cowardly ; Speaker Blaine as a “ pertinacious young 
man”; Mr. Richard H. Dana, jun., of the Boston bar, as a “jack- 
daw”; and Peter Cooper as a dotard, unworthy of notice. We may 
mention, before passing away from these “journalistic amenities,” 
that the Tribune’s story that Mr. Dana took a $2,500 fee for his 
professional services in the Boston fugitive-slave cases, many years 
ago, is, in the language of the present solemn and edifying struggle, 
‘a lie,” which we hereby “ nail to the counter.” He took no fee, 
though he would have been perfectly justified in doing so, and, had 
he done so, his opinion of Mr. Greeley recently published would 
have been none the less forcible, pointed, and correct. It was hard 
to bear, we know, but the lofty and pacifie character of Mr. Greeley’s 
mission forbids ali these attempts to defend him by the use of acri- 
monious and unseemly language. 


A Washington despatch has declared thatin “a letter written to 
a member of his family, Mr. Charles Francis Adams has stated 
that he regards the election of Grant essential to the best interests 
of the country.” This has a look of probability ; and a look, 
too, of having been manufactured by some gentleman in Wash- 
ington who knows what he thinks Mr. Adams ought to think, 
rather than of having been written down by Mr. Adams, and de- 
spatched across the Atlantic. According to the best information to 
be had, the truth of the matter is as follows: The Liberal Republi- 
eans in Massachusetts would have liked to get for themselves and 
the Democrats the support of the name of Mr. Adams as a guberna- 
torial candidate. Mr. Adams, however, had to be consulted, and he 
has said in reply that he would not allow his name to be used to the 
prejudice of Governor Washburn, with whose administration he 
sees no occasion to find fault. For that matter, we have never 
known of a Massachusetts Governor with whom less fault has been 
found than with Governor Washburn, and Liberal Republican talk 
has in no case been idler than when it has discoursed of his defeat 
as among the possibilities. The faith which supporters of Greeley 
and Brown place in assertions which are either instantly confutable, 
or Which, for other reasons, they should by all means suppress 
rather than circulate, past understanding. 
directly into the hands of their adversaries. 


id 


we fii They play 
Why, for example, ad- 
vertise the fact that they cannot secure Mr. Adams? And what is 
the effect in Massachusetts or anywhere else of saying, as the Chicago 
Tribune said the other day, that 
Massachusetts has come out for Horace Greeley,” the prominent 
citizen in question being the Reverend and Honorable Mr. James 
M. Usher ? 


‘one more prominent citizen of 
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Liberal Republicans East and West, and deceiving Liberal Repub- 
lican editors into printing them. The Springfield Republican, which 
usually shows judgment, had a correspondent who beguiled it into 
printing that the majority of Governor Perham might be cut down 
to 5,000, and would probably be about 8,000, and almost certainly not 
more than 10,000. So did the Chicago Tribune put itself in a need- 
lessly wrong position when it predicted as probable the diminution of 
the Republican majority in Vermont to 17,000. And this unwise free- 
dom of prophesying necessitates, or seems to the Greeley papers to 
necessitate, subsequent unwisdom. Vermont and Maine hold their 
elections ; the foolishness of the prophets is made manifest; and 
then we are told that postmasters are using their influence against 
the Liberal ticket, and that custom-house employees are taxed to 
pay the expenses of the Grant canvass. And what else was to have 
been expected? Is not all this a part of the game, and to have been 
counted on from the first? Whereabouts in the country do the 
Greeley managers expect to find postmasters and custom-house 
collectors resolutely refusing labor or money to the Grant managers, 
or insisting on dividing their time and cash with impartial justice 
between the two parties? The fight is nowise different from what 
it has always been. 





Mr. Doolittle has at last produced his defence to the charges 
made against him by the 7imes, based on the correspondence which 
it published between him and Connatty. The charge was in sub- 
stance that Mr. Doolittle had used his official position as senator to 
procure for Connatty a permit to trade in cotton during the war, in 
consideration of an interest in the profits, and it produced as 
proof the letters written or drafted by Mr. Doolittle in which Con- 
natty promised him this share. Mr. Doolittle now says that he dil 
nothing whatever to procure the permit for Connatty—that no writ- 
ten application from him is on file; and he shows by a comparison of 
dates that he could not have made personal application for it, as he 
was absent in the West during the whole period in which, according 
to Connatty’s aecount, the application must have been made to pro 
duce any effect. He declares, too, that Connatty offered him the 
share after he had obtained the permit, and that the letters were in 
the nature of private memoranda, intended solely for the use of the 
parties to the transaction. Of course, whatever one may think of 
the propriety or delicacy of a Senator’s going into such a business, ii 
he had nothing to do with obtaining the permit it is impossible to 
base on the affair a charge of corruption, though to make the de- 
fence complete he ought to show that he did not use his official in- 
fluence afterwards to help Connatty in his enterprise. But probably 
not ten persons in the community will believe that Connatty’s beauti- 
ful tribute to Doolittle’s character was given gratuitously, and as a 
stump orator Doolittle is ruined for this canvass. He certainly did 
give Connatty a warm letter of introduction to General Banks. ‘The 
affair ought not, however, to be dismissed from the public mind, or 
even weighed as a political phenomenon, without remembering that 
Mr. J. M. Ashley did, while a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands, enter into a formal partnership under seal with a land 
speculator, Ashley supplying the information necessary to enable 
him to “ locate,” and the other the labor and money. Ile was “ ex- 
posed” by Congressional investigation and by the Times, but was 
nevertheless subsequently appointed Governor of Montana by Gene- 
ral Grant under pressure from Mr. Sumner. 





The Democratic Convention at Louisville has adjourned 
after nominating Mr. O’Conor in spite of a refusal which not 
improbably will be withdrawn. We need hardly say that iu 
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the opinion of the Greeleyites it was composed of a very dis- 
reputable crowd, while in the opinion of the Grantites it was 
a ‘stately parliamentary body,” though of course possessing little 


to 
conventions do not nowadays generally 


influence. It must be admitted that it had certain claims 


respect which nominating 


iat we ) 
One is that it was composed of men whose object was sim- 
Now a 
and would as soon “ testify” 
as win, may be a foolish person, but he will always be a person to 
be respected as long as a regard for principle continues to be con- 
sidered a human virtue. The other is that it nominated the man 
who was generally considered by all sober-minded people in and out 
of the convention as the fittest, and not some other and utterly 
unknown or unexpected person. If, for instance, it had gone the 
way of the Cineinnati Convention, it would, after talking a good 
deal about O’Conor, have suddenly nominated Mr. Wendell Phillips 


possess. 
ply to “ testify,” and who knew well they could not win. 
person Who takes pains to “ testify,” 


as the only true representative of the “ straight-out” idea, and have 


then urged his high rank as an astronomer as a reason why all Old 
Democrats should “ fall into line” for him, and the “organs” 
would have begun pointing to the disturbances in the sun asa 
reason Why Phillips should be elected as the only man competen 
to arrest them, and have dwelt on his frequent and very violent 


changes of opinion as constituting a strong claim on the support of 


all lovers of consistency. 


x 


Mr. Wilson’s letter to the Brooklyn Germans has at last been 
explained, and turns out not to have been written by him, nor 
authorized by him to tell what would have been the stupidest and 
indeed most idiotic of falsehoods. It appears that eleven 
Germans wrote a note toa Mr. Askenassy, a compatriot of theirs, 
living in Boston, and known as a “worker” in the Republican 
party. ‘They wished to know the facts about Mr. Wilson’s connec- 
tion with the Know-Nothing party. For reply, Mr. Wilson gave to 
Askenassy some selections from his speeches, which would have 
made it plain enough that he had been a Know-Nothing, and then 
went off to Maine cainpaigning. Mr. Wilson, whois so very politie a 
politician that his prudence often merits a harsher name, and so 
old a politician that we doubt if any in the country can give him 
lessons in any art of politics, says that he never gave Askenassy or 
any other man living any authority to write for him a letter ona 
political subject, and that certainly now is not the time he would 
choose to begin, and says that Askenassy made an enormous blun- 
der in making a statement so palpably untrue that, we should say, 
the eleven Germans must have been very late arrivals if any one 
expected them to believe it. So much for superserviceable friends. 
Meantime, the anguish of the Liberal Repubtican editors, their reso- 
lute determination to have this thing—painful as the task must be 
—sifted to the bottom, their concern fo the character of candidates 
for the Vice-Presidency, is one of the most elevating sights of the 
campaign. Of course, Mr. Wilson was a Know-Nothing, and it is 
perfectly well-known that he was not a Know-Nothing from con- 
vietion, but, like many more of the so-called ‘* Americans,” 
that the Whig party might be br However, it is 
avery live issue to-day, and seeing it above the surface suggests 
a low state of the Rising Liberal Tide. 


in order 


oken up. not 


The Geneva Tribunal has at last reached the termination of its 
labors, and according to rumor, which is probably true, has awarded 
in or about $15,000,000 to the United States, holding England cuilty 
of want of due diligence, and saddling her with the responsibility of 
three or four of the Confederate crusiers. The award of a gross 
sum, the distribution of which is to be left to this Government, is a 
peculiarly fortunate decision, for obvious reasons; but, as the World 
very properly points out, the definition of due diligenee, which we 
have asked for, and which the Tribunal has made, is of very creat 
importance, and will be looked for anxiously by the public. 
doctrines of Mr. Caleb Cushing, who is an eager, able, sharp lawyer, 
but not in the least a statesman, have been adopted in their full ex- 
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| every week containing a list of the permitted and prohibited nat 
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} lap]j nd his ns 
| began to decline, and his p 





tent, we may find ourselves saddled with responsibilities towards 
belligerents which may prove in the highest degree burdensome, 
considering the long line of coast we have and the feebleness of om 
navy. 


Public attention in France has been fixed during the last two or 
three weeks on the meetings of the Councils-General which are now 
in session all over the country, and which, though prohibited by the 
organie law from discussing polities, will, it is nevertheless expected, 
do much by their proceedings to influence public opinion. They are 
composed of local notables, and contain a very strong infusion of the 
Legitimist element. Our French correspondent, last vear, described 
one of their meetings, and those who recollect his account will 
understand what a very feeble assistance these bodies 1 
likely to render, in developing a spirit of local independence and 
activity, owing to their want of business experience, want of initia 
tive, and traditional awe of the prefect and the central government 
The opening addresses of the presidents have been mainly composed 
of commonplaces, but all seemed to indicate a desive that the exist- 
ing régime should have a fair trial. The boldest utterance was the 
expression of a wish that the National Assembly should be dissolved. 


‘nder, or are 


One great fact, however, the importance of which Frenchmen are 
at last beginning to perceive, and which the Paris papers are dis 


lit 


it on 


cussing, and which certainly retleets no great ere 
Administration, to use our own phrase, is this: in the estimates 
submitted to the Assembly for the appropriations of the current 
year, the army gets twelve times, four times, and publie 
works four times as much money as is accorded to popular eduea 


the navy 





tion. In other words, only one and a half per cent. of the French 
revenue goes to the removal of that curse of popular ignorance to 
Which all parties, Legitimists as well as Communists, agree that 


France owes her misfortunes. 


The German Government is absorbed at present in the war with 
the Jesuits, who find “the secular arm” a little too much f 
them. The Redemptorists, Lazarists, Christian Brothers dl the 


ed Heart, as having 


relations more or less intimate with the Society of Jesus, are al: 


Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul and of the Saei 


ia) 
said to be threatened. The Jesuits of Mavence as well as of Bonn have 
been ordered to close their churches, and stop preaching and teach 
ing, saying mass and confessing, and have signed a solemn protest, 


declaring that the only authority competent to prol 


of their functi 


noit the exercise 


In Rome, 


preparations for breaking up the great religious orders, or, at all 


ms is that of the bishop of the diocese 
‘vents, depriving them of their great accumulations of real estate, 
are also going on. The present law of suppression will be applied 
throughout the Papal provinces; but in Rome itself the communities 
will be simply deprived of their corporate character, and compelled 
to convert their property into Government bonds. 


The new censorship law in Russia is apparently not intended to 


The announcement |] 


issued from the central office that an official gazet 


be a dead letter by any means. las been 
te will be issued 
ive 
and foreign works, so that a glance at it will show anybody what he 
had better read and what avoid. The un opera 
tions by prohibiting the sale of a novel of M. Korneti’s, and all 
copies of a Russian translation of Mr. Lecky’s “* History of 
Morals ” confiscated. A 
correspondent of Le Temps, writing fron Petersburg, mentions 
in illustration of the value of this censure, that when it was not 
only forbidden to read Hertzen’s works in Russia, but even to men- 
tion his name, his books were in nearly everybody’s hands. No 
sooner, however, was the prohibition removed than his popularity 
aper, the Bel/, which ha attained great 
success, as soon as it was allowed to circulate freely fell off rapidly 
and soon died. Besides attacking literature through the censure, 
the Government has raised the postage on printed matter, 


censors have beg 


European 
have been seized at the printer's and 


st. 
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MYUE moral apathy of the public mind of America presents this 

curious question: Why is it that a people, moral, decent, re- 
spectable, possessing, as they believe, more than the average hones- 
ty of mankind and much more than the average intelligence of 
nations—why is it that such a people tolerate in public men the 
widest departure from their own code of private-life morality, and at 
the same time are sensitively jealous of the slightest departure from 
the political pathway which they expect their “leaders” to tread ? 
How comes it that if our professional politicians are ‘sound on the 
main question ” they can not only get drunk and cheat in their own 
social sets, but may bring their drunkenness on to the floor of Con- 
gress and exercise their knavery against the Treasury itself? If it 
were only the veiled debauchery of strictly private life, the problem 
were easier of solution. Men give a certain acceptancy to the dual 
life of other men, and believe or try to believe that private vices are 
sometimes embodied in the same man with public virtues. There is 
a tendency to say that so long as a man serves his country faith- 
fully, it is nobody’s business how he lives in secret. At this time in 
England there are men holding high offices of public trust whose 
private lives are believed to be stained with immoralities which, 
when established, society cannot wink at but must condemn; yet 
no one will insinuate that they have ever failed to serve the state 
with sirict integrity. The bluntness of the English character sees 
in them faithful public servants, and refuses to see more. It says 
gruftiy that we all have our faults, and every man had better look 
after his own instead of prying into his neighbor’s. In America, we 
may turn back to some of our greatest men, whose private lives 
were supposed to be grovelling and debased, and see a record of 
public services which seem certainly to have been actuated only by 
a patriotism lofty, scrupulous, and disinterested. Society looks on 
such men and discerns in them some scrupulousness, and that it 
was not diluted and distributed through their whole lives, but con- 
centrated on the public part. Society then says in practical effect: 
‘« All the scrupulosity which they possessed they gave to their coun- 
try, that is to say, to us: their lack of it concerned themselves, 
their wives, their families, their social relations; it is no concern of 
ours. Let us applaud their patriotic lives, and drop a tear on their 
private faults.” In the matter of money, too, society sees that there 
may be an acknowledged personal departuré from rectitude with an 
unquestioned official integrity. All men are agreed that all men 
ought to pay their washerwoman; but Mr. Pitt did not. Society 
commiserates the unpaid laundress, and scorns Tom, Dick, and 
Harry for like neglect; yet nevertheless thinks it better that she 
should have been wronged and Mr. Pitt should have died poor, than 
that he should have wronged his country and died rich in plundered 
wealth. In brief, society perceives that the duties of a statesman 
constitute a trust. So long as the trust is faithfully, scrupulously, 
disinterestedly administered, so long society will look away from a 
statesman’s personal shortcomings and relegate their condemnation 
We do not now 


’ 


to his personal associates or family or friends. 
affirm the propriety of such a course, we merely state what right- 
minded people, loving virtue and upholding morality, have done 
before, are doiug now, and probably will do again. 

But our present national problem is more troublesome. It is not 
the private life of our patriots that American society censures, but 
their whole character which it despises. The offences are official. 
The men have not the redeeming faithfulness called public virtue. 
The vices affeet their official lives and contaminate all that comes 
under their official touch. The orgies of Mr. Consul-General Butler 
have not been his private affair; but the American consulate has 
been their field, and it moreover has been used to obtain them. Of 
the really private life of General Butler the American people, not- 
withstanding his notoriety, know little, and all the scandal that 
attaches to his name has been gathered since he began to serve his 
country. Barnard did not play the part of a dignified judge by 
day and restrain his brutality into fighting policemen or carousing 
with ruffians at night. Cardozo did not confine his pilferings to 
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cheating his friends when off the bench. 
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Indeed, many of our 
ofiicial knaves seem to have thought that honesty was the best 
policy in private life, and to have built up tolerable characters for 
themselves before they made party-politics their trade. Yet so lax 
has been the public sentiment respecting public men, that when 
these same sharp-sighted knaves have stepped into official life they 
have reversed the old maxim, and held among themselves that 


honesty doesn’t pay. It is an interesting question how far our 


| looseness of allowing public depravity causes it: how far the old- 


| time strictness of exacting public 











virtue secured it. If men 
whose respected names we do not care to use here—men of gross 
tastes and expensive habits who still left honorable public 
cords—if they lived nowadays, would they not be as debauched and 
faithless as our worst? If Arnold and Burr were actors on the 
present stage, would they not be high in office and millionaires in 
wealth? If Barnard had climbed on the bench then, would he not 
have maintained a certain dignity and fairness, such as in his first 


re- 


judicial years he could and did assume, and have continued through 


life to play the same part? If Cardozo had been made a judge a 
century ago, would he not have grown into a distinguished jurist, 
or at least have preserved the good name that the New York bar gave 
him when they repeatedly chose him as a rapid, industrious, fair- 
minded referee? Are not the American people now saying substan- 
tially to all such men something like this: “In all ordinary occu- 
pations we exact of you decency, honesty, fair dealing, a fulfilment of 
your promises, a performance of your obligations, something of care 
and prudence, much of industry and skill. In all public employ- 
ments you may cheat us, lie to us, steal our money, neglect our 
work, debase our good name, insult us, tyrannize over us, and grow 
rich by all dishonest means, without being kicked out of society or 
even being turned out of office.” It is a disheartening prospect, 
look where one will, under the Federal Government, among the 
State governments, in the Democratic party, in the Republican 
party ; and he who looks much at it will find himself becoming mor- 
bid, and his hopes of man and free government growing less. 

Moreover, it must be confessed that another cheat and pest of free 
governments, the demagogue, has obtained no weak foothold on our 
political soil. Banks and Butler started in public life as men of prac- 
tical ability, distinguished indeed for shrewdness and sense, but 
they have sunk down either involuntarily to their natural ievel, 
or voluntarily to what they believe to be the natural level of 
their supporters, a respectable portion of the American people. 
They represent not remote districts in Texas or Oregon, but 
that State which is believed to stand the highest in our social 
seale for general education and well-diffused intelligence among 
its voting classes, and especially for morality and integrity 
and a liking for what is practical and rational. Their districts, tuo, 
when reckoned by voters are larger than cight of the largest parlia- 
mentary districts in England, and these two districts of sensible, 
honest New England these two men apparently control. General 
Butler, moreover, in his campaign a year ago travelled out of his 
own district and up and down the State, was heard in many places, 
and successful almost wherever heard, carrying Adams, the former 
residence of Mr. Dawes, and still part of his district, despite Mr. 
Dawes; carrying Spriugfield despite the Springfield Republican; and 
doing it all by the shallowest arts of the demagogue—by promising 
in one breath the most opposite things to the most opposite people, 
and abusing all that was most respectable and honest and good iu 
the State. 

We ali know that with respect to party fealty the case is differ- 
ent; that there these same political mariners trim their sails with 
the nicest discretion, and never long indulge in any honest indepen- 
dence of thought, speech, or action. It is apparent enough there 
that the American people can still exact compliance of their public 
servants, that they still have the power of being obeyed. In other 
words, it is apparent that, so far as party is concerned—the means 
by which we seek the end of good government—the people will 
have integrity ; but that so far as their country is concerned, their 
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laws, their taxes, their national reputation, and the general welfare 
of society, they are in a state of apathetic indifference, knowing 
that things are endurable, trusting that they will grow no worse. 
One would suppose that when it came to dollars and cents, a 
people so sensitive to taxation as to have once rebelled against its 
unlawful imposition, and who laid the foundations of their national 
existence on the right to that particular part of self-government, 
would see in needless, exorbitant taxation so many fines and 


| 


penalties for their neglect of their own political duties, and be | 


quickly aroused into activity. But our taxpayers are the apathetic 
class. The vagabond portion of the community, which has the least 
to lose, and through government very little to gain, votes with 
commendable regularity, actuated occasionally by patriotic instinct, 
but more frequently by that petty rivalry which reigns in the lower 
strata of human nature, and finds pleasure not so much in ele- 
vating its own side as in prostrating the other. America 
now in the taxed condition that England was in half a cen- 
tury ago, which Sydney Smith pungently ridiculed in a cele- 
brated piece of wit and wisdom once to be found in nearly every 
school reader and speaker, whereat the heart of many a budding 
Demosthenes has exulted over the wronged, taxed Englishman, but 
which somehow or other has entirely disappeared from such works 
since the internal revenue bills and endless tariffs have come into 
our daily reading. No people ever needed to study the principles 
of taxation more, and no people with such advantages for study 
study them less. The Englishman of to-day is taxed but little. 
The imposts fall upon only half a dozen of his imported articles of 
consumption. His internal industries go nearly free. Lis land tax 
is trivial compared with ours. Yet he has read the reports of Mr. 
Wells, and is thrusting them, as a young member of Parliament 
recently said, into every corner and hamlet of the kingdom. The 
Cobden Club alone has distributed more than 200,000 copies of this 
American contribution to the social welfare of mankind. But the 
American mind has been little interested, and the American tax- 
payer has been so indifferent that our professional politicians have 
not thought it worth while to study up the subject or weave it into 
the staple of their discourses. At this time, when national topics 
are supposed to pass under national review, our political speakers 
are not discussing before intelligent constituencies what can be done 
and what ought to be done in the future; but are treating the 
people of the United States as though the future action of the Go- 
vernment were matter altogether beyond their comprehension, and 
are amusing them with a debate as to whether the Johnson or Grant 
Administration (both using precisely the same means) blundered 
into a greater reduction of the public debt than the other. 

And yet under all the apathy there is a real interest in the pub- 
lic mind; a faith and not a hopelessness; a sense of security and 
not of despair ; a belief in latent strength which can become active 
whenever the real occasion comes ; a sense of great sacrifices freely 
made for great purposes in the recent war; a firm conviction that 
whenever necessity requires it the nation will be true to itself, and 
the body of the people true to their country and to each other. As 
to the causes which have produced this strange combination of for- 
tunate and unfortunate qualities, we may hereafter speak of them. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF PUBLIC OBLIGATIONS. 
R. CHARLES O’CONOR, whatever else le may be, is a strong 





writer, and his letter to the Louisville Convention must be | 


read with genuine pleasure by anybody who likes to hear an able 


man thinking aloud, particularly at a season when the land is 
deluged with platitudes aud commonplaces, and when several 
hundred of the feeblest or most dishonest men in the community are 
trying in every direction to put on an air of mingled wisdum and 
virtue. The letter is sprinkled thickly with very telling epigrams 
and very pregnant suggestions, as when he says that the contest 


between Grant and Greeley offers us “a blank Olympiad on one | 


hand and four years of undefinable activity on the other, 
where, as when he says that “if the support of our home industry 
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against foreign competition is to be regarded as sound policy, it can 
be afforded as far as needful by a much simpler and less expensive 
and a far less demoralizing process than our overgrown customs 
establishment. The true policy is national regeneration. It is far 

more comprehensive than mere free-trade ; its aim is to break the 

sceptre of the trading politician and emancipate the masses.” But 

long brooding over the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, 

combined with the not unnatural repugnance excited in the mind of 

a thoughtful professional man by the spectacle of great governmental 

powers wielded by knaves or wrested to their base uses, has made 

an entrance into Mr. O’Conor’s powerful mind for several of the 

political notions which that undefined and undefinable foree called 

“the force of circumstances” has degraded to the rank of 
crotchets. Foremost among these is the notion that no national 

debt should ever be contracted, and that the expenses even of just 

and necessary wars should be defrayed by the generation engaging 
in them, as the only safe ground against the wicked and reckless use 
of the publie credit and the lavish waste of the public money, and 

against the gigantic crime of war. 

There is nothing perhaps better caleulated to rouse philosophic 
indignation—if this be not a contradiction in terms—than an ex- 
amination of the manner in which the greater part of the national 
debts of the world have been contracted, and any prudent man may 
well feel alarmed at the recklessness with which loans are now made 
for peaceful enterprises ; but it will do a great deal to reconcile us 
to existing national debts if we remember, as we are bound to re- 
member, that most great wars have not been killing matches, but 
effectual modes of settling controversies which did not admit of 
settlement in any other way—or, in other words, steps in the process 
of human education. The thing to be lamented is, that men have 
not been open to other modes of persuasion. But to hament over 
this is after all only lamenting over the fact that mankind has not 
been civilized more rapidly. Who is responsible for the exceeding 
slowness with which the human race has approached the point of 
intelligence at which international differences can be settled by the 
submission of written briefs to a court, or by oral debate a 
council chamber, is something on which no publicist of any school 
has managed to throw much light. The fact, however, remains, 
and a very distinct fact it is, that the condition of the human mind 
has been such, for countless ages, that differences of opinion between 
great bodies of men which had in some way to be reconciled, could 
only be reconciled by the sword ; and this may be applied to dynastic 
wars as well as national wars, for the truth is that in the ages in 
which dynastic wars were possible they were apt to be national 
wars as well. The theory in which Sentimentalists delight, that the 
world in past ages was filled with raging lunatics, who never saw 
things as Frederic Harrison or Karl Marx or Wendell Phillips now 
sees them, is one which Mr. O’Conor will hardly have much sympathy 
with, and yet it is one to which his views with regard to war not un- 
naturally lead up. The truth is, that the men who fought out great wars 
in bygone days were men of their time, doing as much for the world as 
the state of the human mind would permit, and secking the solution 
of great social and political problems in the only way open to them. 
The national debts of the world may indeed be not unfairly regarded 
as law costs. They are very heavy bills to pay, but considering the 
magnitude of the interests affected by the decisions which they were 
incurred in procuring, we doubt very much whether they are not 
fully as moderate as those of the various suitsin which Mr. O’Conor 
has borne a professional part. 

Moreover, we doubt if there be a doctrine which does more, and 
has done more, to produce that pulverization of society in indepen- 
dent, self-considering atoms, and that consequent corruption of the 
public conscience and degradation of “ politics,” which in the 
opinion of many are an accompaniment of democracy, than the 
Jetlersonian doctrine that each generation must take care of itself, 
and owes nothing cither to the one which has gone before or to the 
one which is to come after. We can never have a national conscience 
without a strong sense of national continuity, and we cannot have a 
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strong sense of national continuity if we grow up with the notion 
that it was not in the power of our fathers to bind us, and is not in 
bit We may fairly treat as absurd Mr. 
plan of dividing a nation into generations, each lasting 


id our 


SONS. 
nineteen years. A real generation in possession of any country has 
een, and never will be seen. In reality, three or four 
‘nerations are always on the soil together, and run into each other 
by gradations which no man ean trace, and are bound together by 
ties as numerous and indefinable as the sand on the sea-shore. 

But even if the fathers and mothers of the community handed its 
affairs over to the children every nineteen years, the doctrine that 
their engagements ought not to bind their successors would still be 
one of the most demoralizing doctrines ever set up. It would exert, 
if adopted, somewhat the same influence on human character as the 
doctrine that, inasmuch as a man’s physical composition changes 
every seven years, his promises should only bind him for that period, 
and would introduce an uncertainty into publie affairs which would 
render contracts or arrangements of any kind between nations or 
between nations and individuals impossible, and would surround the 
transmission of property with so much doubt and insecurity as to 
interfere seriously with the work of accumulation, or, in other words, 
with the habit of industry and the habit of saving which lie at the 
basis of civilization. Indeed, it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that it is the application, to all classes of public obligations, of 
the rule which Mr. O’Conor only applies to one, which now most 
seriously threatens civilization. In the ideal society of the Commun- 
ists, the legislation and judicature will be supplied each day, and for 
a day only, by the people in the market-place ; the law of Decem- 
ber will supply no guide fora man’s conduct in April, and the father 
will owe nothing to the child, nor the child to the father. There 
will be neither bequest nor inheritance, lending nor borrowing, 
promising nor performing; and each community will consist of a 
large crowd, secking, like a herd of buffaloes, a scanty but equally 
divided subsistence. 

The great political lesson to be inculeated in our day, and the 
one whose successful ineuleation will bring nearly all political bless- 
ings in its train, is that each generation should exercise its honest 
judgment in the management of the national affairs, and should 
rest well assured that what is best for us will be best for those who 
come after us. If it is desirable that a nation should last, it is right 
to borrow money to maintain and defend it; and we may be certain 
that posterity will thank those who did it, even if it has to shoulder 
part of the debt. A great deal of the piling up of publie debts 
which is going on in Europe to-day, is the result of great plethora 
of capital in the hands of timid or inexperienced investors, and this 
piethora is the result of the wonderful productiveness of steam and 
machinery since Is40. Governments get it easily because they offer 
the best security; they no doubt waste much of it; but we question 
whether the waste is not amply compensated for by the moral dis- 
cipline which lies in the coneurrence of great bodies of men in 
making contracts which they need not keep if they do not choose, 
but which they do keep, and transmit inviolable to their descend- 
ants. ‘This is, rightly considered, perhaps the greatest triumph of 
morality ever seen. 


THE ITALIAN PROSPECT. 
FLORENCE, August 14. 

"TILE telegraph will ere this have brought you the news of the decided vie- 

tory which the Liberal, #.e., National Conservative, party has obtained 
in the municipal elections of the 4th inst. You are also undoubtedly aware 
of the fact that this victory signifies not merely a defeat of the Clerical party, 
It has demonstrated, what I 
have always hinted at in my letters, that the fear of the red as well as the 
black spectre is as yet utterly without foundation in Italy, and that it is an 
easy matter for the moderate Liberals to rid themselves of their noisy oppo- 
nents a3 soon as they muster up patriotism enough to overcome their apathy, 
sacrifice a Sunday, and go to the poll en masse. 
inake up their minds to do until the danger grew imminent, and thus it hap- 
impurtant cities, like Naples aud Palermo for instance, they 


but a complete déroute of the Radicals also. 
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allowed an imperceptible, albeit clamorous, minority to get the upper hand 
in all the elections. The participation of the Catholics forced them this 
time, however, to shake off their usual sluggishness, and, as I had foreseen, 
the Radicals, who for the last twelve years have filled the municipal coun- 
cils of those towns, and thereby paralyzed their administration, have had 
unmistakably the worst of it. If I may be allowed to express the propor- 
tions in approximate ciphers, I should say that fifty out of a hundred elee- 
tors took part (the usual average being no more than ten per cent. of elec- 
tors who so far conquered their laziness as to do their duty as citizens), aud 
that, out of these fifty per cent., thirty-five belonged to the National-Liberal 
or Moderate party, ten to the Catholics, and about five to the Radicals. 
This result, as you may well suppose, has singularly strengthened the 


‘ ministry, or, to speak more correetly, the minister, Signor Sella, who actu- 


ally presides over the destinies of Italy. It has had an excellent effect upon 
the whole Moderate party, so united in 1859 and 1260, and which, thanks to 
this unity, had made the creation of the kingdom possibie, but which ever 
since Count Cavour’s death (1851), and more particularly since the Conven- 
tion of the 15th September (1864), has been most unfortunately divided. 
The Piedmontese Permanente and the Tusean Consorteria waged coustant 
though hidden warfare with each other, and personal animosity had 
taken the place of public interest and political conviction in the war 
which raged within what ought to have been one compact party. Things 
had already begun to improve from the end of last year, shortly after 
the trausfer of the capital to Rome, when both Turin and Florence 
were foreed to admit that there was no longer any chance of either of them 
regaining or retaining the supremacy as the seat of the court, the parliament, 
and the Government. On the other hand, Signor Sella’s continually increas- 
ing authority was not without influence upon this reconciliation of the 
divers factions of the great Liberal and National party. The present ad- 
ministration came into office in 1369 through the support of the Radical 
party, and though all its members were Moderates, still they belonged for 
the greater part to the Left wing of the party, and were at any rate neither 
Tuscans, Consortisti, nor members of the high Piedmontese aristocracy, but 
simple northern citizens—one a doctor, another a manufacturer and scholar, 
a third a professor. In taking Rome, they achieved what had been the main 
point of the Radical programme, and by this means wrested their best weapon 
out of the hands of the opposition, while by bringing in a bill of guarantees 
for the independence of the Holy See, and following a wise financial policy, 
they have succeeded in disarming the right wing of the Moderate party. 


' Thus it happens that they have achieved what no one before had achieved 


in thenew kingdom, i.e., they have held office for more than two years. It is 
now nearly three years indeed since Signori Sella, Lanza, and Visconti- 
Venosta formed their ministry, and it is as probable as it is desirable that the 
former at any rate will remain still a long time at the head of affairs. 
although he has not the actual presidency of the cabinet, he is in reality by 
general consent the soul and vital principle of the ministry. It is moreover 
highly probable that Signor Scialoja, one of the ablest men of the Italian 
Senate, and former Minister of the Finances, will consent to take the modest 
but highly important post of Minister of Public Instruction, in which case 
he would give additional strength to the ministry. 

So much as to the interior and personal side of the situation ; but there is 
another far more important face to the question, and one which is certainly 
of higher interest for the distant spectator. Italy is and remains the spoilt 
child of Dame Fortune. She owes her very birth to the discord existing 
amoung European powers; she will owe her consolidation and security to 

heir coneord. Without the four great wars which have in latter years 
changed the balance of power in Europe, she would not even exist; nor 
could any patriotism and courage have sufficed to call her into existence. 
It was in the Crimean war that the seed of Italian independence was sown 
to which the Franco-Austrian war of 1859 gave a powerful beginning of 
reality. The Austro-Prussian war of 1866 procured for Italy the longed-for 
possession of Venice and definitive expulsion of the foreigners from the 
Peninsula; and, lastly, the Franco-German war of 1870 has conquered for 
her the last bulwark of her internal enemy, Rome. She could but lose by 
any new war, for the smallest warlike commotion in Europe might place her 
on the verge of bankruptcy; one victory of the French arms might lead to 
the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope. Peace, on the contrary, 
peace alone can suffice to bring order into her very precarious financial con- 
dition. The quiet but rapid increase of the public wealth, as the last six 
years have proved, will do what no financial genius, however powerful, could 
ever achieve; it will, within a few years, nearly double the revenue from 
the existing taxes, rendering them at the same time proportionately easier to 
bear. And on this head I might give you the most interesting and convinc- 
ing statistics, for there is not a doubt that if things continue as they are at 
present, the Italian 5 per cents will be at par in ten or twelve years. On the 
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other hand, prolonged peace and a persistent though unacknowledged alliance 
with the German Empire against the Clerical party within and the French 
without will, with the death of the present Pope and the consolidation of the 
“ ysurpation” in the Pontifical States, bring about in time the recognition 
of the kingdom by the Church, and then Italy will be able really to consider 
herself in a safe haven. 

Now, it is just at this moment, when peace is a question of life or death 
for Italy, that peace is secured for many a long year by the solemn revival 
of the Holy Alliance, sealed by the meeting of the three Emperors in Berlin 
—a Holy Alliance no longer destined to crush the national and unitary as- 
pirations of Germany and Italy, but, on the contrary, to sanction and pro- 
tect them; and directed, as in 1215, against that universal trouble-paiz, 
France—not against the France which then represented modern legislation 
and liberty, but against the France which now represents Jesuitism and its 
pretensions, albeit under a republican form; a Holy Alliance between the 
same powers which concluded the league of despotism, but which have since 
become the champions of progress, to which they owe their new prosperity 
and strength ; between powers which have become mightier than they were 
after Waterloo; the first, because it has grasped its dispersed powerless 
members with one hand; the second, because it has been liberated from the 
absorbing and exhausting duty of subduing rebellious subjects without the 
limits of its natural frontiers; the third, because it has broken the fetters of 
millions of poor slaves whose chains at the same time fettered the na- 
tional development. Whilst these three giants thus keep a tight hold over 
the only enemy Italy has to fear, the young kingdom can quietly bide its 
time and wait until it is strong enough to defend itself single-handed against 
any enemy, however powerful, that may assail it in future. 


Correspondence. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES AND THE 
VIBRATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The Times, having disposed of the scholars to its satisfaction, is 
now undertaking to “laugh away ” the scientific men. A Cambridge pro- 
fessor having stated at a recent scientific meeting that a bridge might be 
reduced to ruins by sounding its key-note on a violin, our Thunderer makes 
wondrous merry over this proposition, and illustrates it by an allusion of 
more than Titcombian infelicity. If the Times was in absolute need of a 
historical illustration, it might have taken the walls of Jericho. True, there 
is a strong probability (to use the mildest term) that every regular building 
or structure has its key-note, the repetition of which, if persevered in, will 
bringit down. Cambridge (England) tradition tells us that the key-note to the 
magnificent chapel of King’s College is found in the “ Dead March in Saul”; 
that when the passage is played once, all the windows rattle, and, on its 
repetition, the massive walls tremble perceptibly. For obvious reasons the 
experiment has never been carried out to its probable result, and such prac- 
tical difficulties will always afford an opening for small wits and sceptics. 
Some of the illustrative experiments, indeed, may be tried at small expense, 
such as breaking a tumbler by singing at it, which is stated in various books 
to be possible—for the subject is not a new mare’s nest, as the Times seems 
to think, but has been talked and written about for at least fifty years. But 
it is evident that we cannot destroy a cathedral, or even a bridge, for the 
sake of proving a scientific probability. Such experiments must be left to a 
particular class of reformers. 

I cannot see the wisdom or wit of the Times's attacks on learning 
and science and their votaries. Surely we have not too much of these things, 
too many of these men, among us. We are not as a people disposed to 
neglect the purely practical side of life. And if we are to interest ourselves 
in nothing but what is obvious to the vulgar mind, nothing but what can be 
weighed in the balance of trade, and tried by the tangible test of dollars, 
either we shall soon slide into the “let us eat and drink” theory of life, or 
we can only be saved from it by some reaction of the fiercest religious or 
ascetic fanaticism. The Tweeds and Fisks on one side, the Prohibitionists 
on the other, are examples in point. C. A. BRISTED. 
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¥ addition to the fall announcements mentioned in our last issue, we must 
now name the following. Lippincott & Co. will publish “The Issues of 

Awfrican Politics,” by Orrin Skinner; “ Work and Wages Practically Ilus- 

trated,” by Thomas Brassey, M.P.; ‘‘Theology for Children,” by Mark | 


ation. 


tional volumes. 
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Evans; “ Memoir of Dr. Norman Macleod,” by Alexander Strahan; “ A 
Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land,” by Henry M. Harmon, D.D.; “ Dick 
ens as a Reader,” by Charles Kent; * The Evolution of Life.’ by Henry 


C. Chapman, M.D. ; and a large number of novels. ——Lindsay & Blakiston 
announee Chavasse’s ‘‘ Aphorisms on the Mental Culture and Training of 
Children.”——From Scribner, Armstrong & Co. we may expect anew poem 
by Dr. Holland, “The Marble Prof. Conington's “ P 
Translation of Virgil ” ; the first volume of Froude’s “ History of [relan: 


Prophecy ” ; rose 


‘ 


the third and last of Dr. Hodge's “ Systematic Theology ”; * Sermons ou 
Living Subjects,” by Dr. Bushnell; a volume of sermons by Archbishop 
Trench; Prof. Blackie’s “Four Phases of Morals” (Socrates, Aristotle, 


Christianity, Utilitarianism); and “The Reformation,” by Prof. Geo. P 
Fisher.——Maemillan & Co.’s list embraces Amédée Guillemin’s “ 
Nature” 


Forees of 
; Sir William Thomson’s “‘ Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetis 
“Elementary Lessons in Anatomy,” ly St. George Mivart ; “ History of 
Holland House,” by the Princess Marie de Lichtenstein ; the second volun 
of Lanfrey’s ‘History of Napoleon IT.” ; ‘* Historical Course for Schools, 
edited by Edward A. Freeman ; and ** Essays on Eastern Questions,” by W 
Gifford Palgrave.——Messrs. G. P. Putnam announce their 
autumn list of publications the following: A new work by the author of the 
well-known romance of ‘ Kaloolah; or, The Adventures of than 
Romer, of Nantucket”; a new edition of Kaloolah itself, which has for years 
been out of print; “The Memoirs of a Huguenot Family "—*“ a veritable 
history,” translated from the original autobiography of the Rey 
Fontaine, by Ann Maury; “A Manual of Pottery and Porcelain,” for 
American collector, by Mr. J. H. Treadwell; “The Greeks of To-day,” by 
the Hon. Charles K. Tuckerman, late United States Minister at Athens ; 
“The Romance of American History,” by Professor M. Schele De Vere ; 
“The Mother’s Work with Sick Children,” written by Prof. J. B. Fonssa 
grives, M.D., and translated by Dr. F. S. Foster; “ The Higher Ministry 
Nature, Viewed in the Light of Modern Science, and as an aid to Advanced 
Christian Philosophy,” by J. R. Leifchild, A.M.; ‘* More Worlds than 
by Sir David Brewster ; a new edition, with its statistics brought 
date, of Mr. Charles Astor Bristed’s “ Five Years in an E 
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uglish University,” 


| this being the fourth edition, and the work having for some time been out 
of print ; ‘‘ Henry Delaware ; or, An American in Germany” 


; a new edition, 
edited by Professor John Nichol, of the works of George Herbert; “* How 
to Educate Yourself: A Complete Guide to Students, showing How to 
Study, What to Study, and How and What to Read,” by Mr. George Cary 


tgzleston ; “Social Economy,” by Professer E. Thorold Rogers of Oxford, 
revised and edited for American students ; ‘‘ Hints on Dress,” by an Ameri- 
can Woman; “ The Home, Where it Should be, and What to Put Into it,” 


by Mr. F. R. Stockton. ——Mr. Edward Egg] the author of ‘* A Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” has written, and Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. will 
novel of the same general character as that of his other venture ; 


eston, 
publish, a 
the title is 
“The End of the World: A Love Story,” and points to something Millerite. 
Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard and Mr. Sumner have discovered that ten volumes are not 


going to hold the Senator's speeches ; 





Mr. Eggleston has become a popular writer of this kind of fiction. 


the work grows upon their hands, 
as might readily have been predicted, and there are to be two or more addi 
It may be questioned if any man who has been in public 
life in this country within the last twenty years has made twelve octavo 
volumes full of speeches which it is worth while to preserve. 


—The book by Mr. G. H. Felt, to which we made reference last week 
in one of these notes, is not a book without value, nor did we at all intend 
to convey that impression, although the prospectus on which we commented 
might well enough lead its reader to suspect that he had come upon another 
work like Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews’s great “‘ Alwato.” 
book which had “ testimonials ” 


That also was a 
from some eminent citizens, though more 
it 
simply baffled the human understanding; it bore very well that final test of 
out-and-out nonsense which consists in the reader's 


extraordinary and heaven-defying nonsense has seldom got into print. 


laying down the book 
and searching his consciousness to know whether it is he himself or the 
author who has probably become a maniac, and then calling in the aid of 
friends to determine the point. Mr. Felt’s book, as we pointed out, has the 
approval of Mr. William Page, Mr. Quincy Ward, and Mr. E. W. 
speak of it as being valuable to students of art and instructive to themselves 
personally as artists. This they say after close investigation, and it would 
require General Schenck or « committee of Congressmen to dispute the 
So, too, as Mr. 
Felt informs us, Mr. Felt’s work has been found interesting and is believed 
to be valuable by a number of leading Swedenborgians ; by some of the pro- 
feasors of the Episcopal General Theological Beminary in this city, who 
are disposed to think that the English revisers of the Scriptures would do 


Perry, who 


conclusions of these gentlemen on a matter of this kind. 
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v | consult with Mr. Felt 
ho are so well pl | with his exposition of the mysteries of their order 



































—Mr 


be envied 


supe 


perintendent Winsor, of the Boston Publie Library, is a man to 


Ile is able to issue in abundance those guides to the books under 











his charge which other librariaus have neither the time to prepare nor the 
Some libraries cannot make, others cannot print their 
some confine themselves to lists of authors, though this, happily, 
But the Boston Public Library had its subject catalogues 
long ago, and for the Prince Library, its bibliographical catalogue ; it is now 
To the second edition of the finding-list of 
ls for the lower hall—the more popular de- 
partment of the library—Mr. Winsor has added concise notes, characterizing 


the ch 





to print. 





mone) 








catalogues ; 











is becoming rare. 














to have its eataloques raisonnés, 








ray 


History, Biography, and Trave 








ief of the books previously enumerated, and referring, where necessary, 
Under Cortez, for 
instance, Cowper, Crimea, Dare (Jeanne), Europe (literary history), there 

remarks which even one familiar with books might find useful, and cer- 
tainly will think interesting. Under Cromwell, in a note of only twenty-five 
lines, fourteen writers are characterized. It is as ifa manual on “ What to 
Read” or “The Best Reading,” such as have been lately published by Dr. 
Porter, by C. H. Moore, by G. P. Putnam, were combined in a condensed 
form with an Mr. Winsor has also introduced 
some other improvements not new in cataloguing, but new to the Public 
Library catalogues—such as giving dates of the birth and death of those 
whose biographies are mentioned, and adding a brief label, so to speak, 
(“ American poetess,” “ English physician,” and the like), and uniformly 
stating the dates of voyages. These trifles, as they may seem, have no doubt 
They will have a value for a class of persons for whom 
they were not intended, whose wants librarians have never sufficiently con- 


sidered. 











to other books on the same subject in the Bates Hall. 
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cost much labor. 














To a person with a strong imagination, capable of covering with 








flesh the driest of bones, a catalogue is never dull. Reading the title of a 











book of travels carries him into the countries traversed; the title of a bio- 


before him the subject of the life, if he has ever heard of him ; 
e of sermons produces a gentle shudder without the last- 
ing fatigue of reading them; a metaphysical title puzzles, a mathematical 
title strens 


rapid transition from one subject to another. 














£ ‘ap! y brings 


the title of a 








volum 

















thens, and a licentious title shocks. The only drawback is the 








“The stories are so short,” as 








the Scotchman said of the dictionary, that a sort of mental indigestion may 
be produced. Anything that induces the reader to dwell upon the separate 
« which causes the title to call up a more vivid and more cor- 


itly enh: 

















iten anythin 











rect picture, inces the 


hall 


Mili 


er value of the catalogue to our imaginative, 
We fear, however, that it is not for this 


sd his notes and additions. His purpose is strictly 











ul reader. 
that Mr. Winsor has prepar 
utilitarian. He wishes that every person who comes to his library seeking 
information on any subject should get not merely some book, but the very 
best book about it that the library contains; and this he will effect by the 
publication of a series of “ classed lists” of all parts of the library, to be 





we say imaginary, 



























































corrected and improved in successive editions. The present list deserves the 
title “ Ilow to Choose Books” much better than the chapter so entitled in 
the Library’s lately published ‘ Handbook for Readers,” which is little more 











than a list of bibliographical helps, and should rather be called “ Where to 


nd out how to choose books.” 



















































































The “ Universal-Bibliothek,” published in Leipzig by Philipp Reclamm, 

1 collect which contains a great many celebrated works—as 

\ ‘Tl ( Goethe, Schiller, Kotzebue, Hauff, most of 
ha eC, Se of Pushkin, Goldsmith’s “ Viear of Wakefield,” and 
ot wutho whose works are reproduced in very cheap little 
V ( ted in excetlent type. The price is about that of a glass of 
} ‘ of t! be had for two silver groschen, or about six cents. 
‘| ut lition to the list is, so far as we are aware, the first American 
work to | d on Mr. Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.” The general 














the keen-eared critic intent on evil. 


y been advanced to the thirty-second degree—if that is 
e right phrase—he having previously taken but three degrees ; by several 
Lgyptol io have expressed in writing their gratification at the result 
of | labo by some of our philological scholars, and by other persons 
f | to exp an opinion on one or another point to which his attention 
has been given. As we say, there need be no doubt that the work will be 
i esting from several points of view, and little doubt that from several 
points of 1 be regarded as valuable; so that whether or not it , 
tra the golden reed of Ezekiel backwards to its origin in the “wisdom of | 
the Egyptian and forward through the measurements of ancient and 
modern architectures, and does other still more remarkable things, there 
is no harm in wishing its author success with his subscription list, and this 
we believe he having. 








; by many members of the Masonic fraternity, | merits of translations from other languages into the German are well 


known to the readers of that tongue. The vexed question of the suitability 
of the hexameter, too, is settled not only by a priori proof, which rests upon 
the variety of termination and the range of position of words in German, but 
also by the number of excellent and literal translations of Greek and Latin 
poems, as well as by original works in that measure. On the whole, no 
English translator from the Greek has done so well as Voss, and Goethe’s 
‘‘Hermann and Dorothea” lacks the crudeness and unsatisfactoriness which 
make most English hexameters a stumbling-block to the reader and a joy to 
Hence, in commending Mr. Karl 
Knortz for this translation of Mr. Longfellow’s poem, which he calls an 
“ American idyl,” it is not extravagant praise to say that the German hexa- 
meters are better than the English. In other respects, the writer has done 
his work with great exactness as well as smoothness, so that his version is 
very readable. 


—M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu has republished with additions the articles 
contributed by him to the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1870 on ‘ La Question 
Ouvriére au XIXe siécle.” The work is astudy of socialism and the reme- 
dies proposed for it, and includes a review of the various modes in which the 
workingman’s lot has been sought to be improved, either by himself or his 
friends. The special problem of France is considered in “ L’Etat sans Dieu, 
mal social de la France,” by M. Auguste Nicolas. Theological views in 
sympathy with Voltaire’s did not prevent Charles Juste de Beauvau, Mar- 
shal of France in the last century, from being a model of domestic fidelity 
and of administrative integrity. His memoirs, written at the request of his 
widow by his intimate friend, Saint-Lambert, have just been published in 
the same volume with “ Souvenirs de la Maréchale Princesse de Beauvau,” 
of which Madame Standish, their great-granddaughter, is the editor. Mlle. 
Clarisse Bader, who has already composed works on “The Woman of An- 
cient India” and “ Woman in the Bible,” now publishes “La Femme 
Grecque ”’—the Greek woman of antiquity, legendary and historical, in 
Homer and the tragic poets. A special study, “historique et morale,” of 
Aspasia has been made by M. Becq de Fouquiéres, who defends his 
hercine against her traducers, and almost makes of her, as one of his 
reviewers has said, a saint of the ancient world. He gives her the honor of 
being the first to open in Athens, at the house of Pericles, a salon in which 
women were permitted to take part in the conversation. Mme. Lenormand 
is engaged upon a companion work to her “ Souvenirs de Madame Récamier,” 
which will bear the title of “Madame Récamier, les amis de sa jeunesse et 
sa correspondance intime.” Count Tolstoi’s remarkable historical romance 
of “Tyan the Terrible” is now accessible in a French translation, as will 
shortly be the first part of the Prussian Staff's “Report of the War of 
1270-71.” Th®~nactivity of the French fleet in the Baltic during the War 
is jastified by Lieut. Félix Julien in “ L’ Admiral Bouét-Willaumez et l’Ex- 
pédition dans la Baltique.” A work containing much original matter, con- 
scientiously prepared, is said to be M. Edmond Hugues’s “ Antoine Court et 
Histoire de la Restauration du Protestantisme en France au XVIIIe 
siecle.” 


—Switzerland has made more liberal provision for defraying the expenses 
of her exhibitors in the Exposition of Vienna than even England has done, 
though thus far only the Chancellor of Exchequer, and not Parliament, has 
made an appropriation of this kind. The sum voted by the national and 
state councils is 400,000 francs, which is expected to pay for the architectural 
arrangement and fitting ; the ground-rent and care of articles exhibited ; ordi- 
nary carriage and insurance ; housing, feeding, and care of cattle ; the salaries 
of commissioners and prize-jurymen. Other expenses will also be temporarily 
assumed, which will ultimately fall on the exhibitors or their cantons. Ob- 
jects destined for the Exposition will be first judged by home commissioners, 
and when approved wiil be free of all custom-house charges in going and 
coming. Finally, the Confederation adds 50,000 francs to whatever the can- 
tons may contribute towards sending Swiss artisans to the Exposition. In 
all respects, the Government seems to have understood its duty, and per- 
formed it. The example should not be lost on our own Government, which 
is unsystematically liberal in 9 many ways. 


—The North China Herald makes a suggestion, of which some impe- 
cunious and untheological sinologue might avail himself to the advantage of 
both himself and those of us who read fiction, though the Herald appears to 
be hardly aware that Frenchmen and Germans, as well as Englishmen, have 
already done not a little of what it wishes to see done. In the interest of 
blasé novel-readers it recommends the translation of some of the myriads of 
romances and tales in whiclr Chinese literature abounds. Many of these, the 
writer says, are described to him as being of consummate merit, and there 
can be little doubt, he thinks, that the poverty of invention in Western fiction 
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and the extreme familiarity of incident so much lamented, might be bene- 
fitted by an infiltration of the fresh complications of plot, new situations, 
and unfamiliar characters of the Chinese romancers and novelists. As for 
the grossness which disfigures many of the popular Chinese stories, the prun- 
ing-knife would easily remove them, he thinks, without detriment to the in- 
tegrity of the story. About “the complications of plot,” as to which he is 
hopeful, it probably is easy to be too hopeful ; differences of ‘‘ manners,” rather 
than new situations, are the contributions which an unexplored literature is apt 
to offer. and beyond certain limits these differences detract from the interest 
of novels as novels merely, while substituting another but a weaker source 
of interest, and transferring the work into the class of books of travel. The 
translator and adapter who shall begin to give the Chinese novel a place 
on our shelves beside the French, the German, the Russian, the Norwegian, 
the Spanish, the Arabian, the Dutch, the great American, and the various 
other novels of the different tribes and kindreds and nations which now com- 
pete for our amusement, may dismiss from his soul one fear which clings to 
the adapter and conveyancer who works in other fields; the rascally original 
author will let him alone. After he has gone to the trouble of making his 
play or his romance, no Chinese Trollope will write any indignant protests 
from the antipodes, as the English Trollope has recently been obliged to 
write from Australia in the matter of Mr. Charles Reade’s “ Shilly Shally.” 
By one of those laudable customs in which civilized nations have been so 
slow to follow them, the Chinese, about the time that they invented gun- 
powder and the printing-press, invented the plan of regarding novel-writers 
as disreputable scoundrels. We call the attention of Dr. Alonzo Miner 
to this fact. A Chinese literary gentleman may get a promotion in 
the custom-house of his port by writing that “sincerity crowns all 
virtues” in the “Just Medium,” or may become an official with a better 
colored button or an additional peacock’s feather by producing a book of 
excerpts from Mencius, or an ode to the effect that “ when the mind is clear 
by examining things vices stink and virtues gladden us,” or by acomment on 
“The Revered Book of the Highest Reason,” or by censuring the wicked 
in some neat verses ; but to write a novel and be discovered as the author is 
as if he should vote the wrong ticket or be caught in the wrong caucus. He 
feels the force of power immediately ; he is “ rotated” once for all, and his 
career is ruined. So any of our American or English men of letters who will 
take the trouble to learn to read the Chinese language and to write our own 
as well as Mr. Reade writes it, er better, may make Shilly Shallies and 
similar plays, unmolested by the person originally responsible for them. 
The mandarin who has had the luck to hit upon our fine things before we 
ourselyes had come up with them, may privately be inflamed with a great deal 
of natural feeling at watching us making off with his inventions; but our 
man of letters will have “ got him,” as we may say; his post-office, or 
assessorship, may be securely depended upon to keep him quiet; neither 
unseemly display of his infirmities of temper is open to him, nor an oppor- 
tunity to take legal proceedings. Unless he wishes to see his official head cut 
off, the mendacious heathen rages in vain, and the Christian novelist may go 
on his way rejoicing. 

—The London Spectator is evidently ignorant of the character of the Ame- 
rican “ local editor” and his habits in time of Presidential campaigning. The 
ignorance is of the nature of bliss, we can assure the Spectator, and it need be 
at no pains to regret it, still less to remove it by making the gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. We the other day found in some country paper an absurd story, evi- 
dently concocted by a humorous editor, to the effect that as soon as Stanley 
—in giving Livingstone the news of the past six years—told him (in Novem- 
ber, 1871, be it noted) that Greeley was nominated for the Presidency (in 
May, 1872, let it be noted again), Livingstone grew profane and swore that 
if that was the case he would unpack his trunk again, and stay in Africa; at 
that rate, civilization was a little too much for any decent man accustomed to 
respectable savages. Thisthe Spectator actually told as having heen written 
by Stanley to the Herald, and gravely commented on it, saying that the 
Livingstone of ’66 would not have used such language; and Stanley has 
written to the Times, wondering, as well he might, that anybody could im- 
agine him writing such stuff to the Herald. This is a great triumph for the 
“local,” who will now be in better spirits and glibber of tongue than before. 
To do him justice, “the local,” or ‘our local,” will always lie a little; 
but with every fourth year, as soon as the first candidate is in the 
field, he hungers and thirsts for lies, and manufactures them and circu- 
lates them, both those of his own make and those of his neighbor's or friend's 
or enemy’s, with great energy, impartiality, and enjoyment. Add to his disre- 
gard for truth an entire disregard of the face of man; an absence of reverence 
in general ; a total lack of any looking for of judgmeut; au enterprising spirit 
of business activity ; an absence of party feeling unless “the office” or ** the 
paper ” has some political leaning, and not always then; a greedy but sin- 
cere wish to hoax everybody; a talent for finding the joints in the harness 
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cause. 


| characteristics simply because it has never been reduced to writing 
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of his opponent; a devotion toslang anda love of horse-play ; an open and ex 
treme fondness for lowness of all kinds; an entire freedom from religious 
pro 
hibitory legislation, and similar problems; a sense of humor constantly at 
work ; an inability to believe that anybody believes anythin 
included; charity towards all, malice towards none, with firmness in 
wrong so long as he knows it and there are no “ 


superstition or dogmatism ; liberal views in regard to prison diseiplin 





g, his own lies 
the 


stamps’ on the other side, 





and sometimes when there are—these and a few other traits of geniality 
make “our local” a citizen in whom we dare say the Spectator would not 


delight. 


FREEMAN’S GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION,* 


\j R. FREEMAN’S lectures suggest two enquiries which have always h 
. a speculative interest, and are certain within the next thirty yea 
possess considerable practical importance. 

What, in the first place, is meant by “the growth of the English consti 
tution”? or, to put the same thing in different words, what is the meaning 
of the boast, often repeated and rarely understood, that the cons 
grown and has not been made ? 

One reply to this enquiry, and a true one as far as it goes, is that the 
constitution of England differs from the constitutions of other ¢ 
not being reduced to writing. 


ountries in 
If you want to know what is the constitutik 
of Switzerland or Italy, you may learn what you seek for by reading throug 
But no statute or series of 
statutes contains the constitution of the United Kingdom; yet though it is 
perfectly true that the mass of institutions known as the En sti- 
tution have never been reduced to writing, and though this fact is one of 


the “articles of confederation ” or the “ statuto.” 
rlish con 


considerable importance, and affects more than most people believe the 
practical working of the constitution, still it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that the essential character of any institution depended mainly upon the 
way in which its characteristies were recorded, or that the English constitu- 
tion differed essentially say from the constitution of the kingdom of Italy, 


| simply because the one was recorded in a definite charter, whereas the provi- 
| sions of the other had to be collected from a mass of different 
| The truth is, that students who conecive the essential pecul 
| tution to lie in its being unwritten, fall into the error of mistaking effect for 


authorities. 


iaritr of the consti- 





The constitution has never been reduced to writing because of 
possessing certain peculiar characteristics, but it does not possess these 


lis 


Mr. Freeman, who is both an historian and a politician, though most un- 
fortunately he is nothing of a lawyer, affords a reply to our enquiry which, 
subject to certain reservations, is on the whole the most satisfactory with 
which we have ever met. His answer, which ought to be read at full length 

in his own pages, is in substance, and when much curtailed, as follows 

What is called the English constitutiou is iu fact a body partly of real laws, 

partly of customs and habits having in practice nearly, if not quite, the 
foree of laws, and any one who wishes really to understand the working of the 
English system of government must distinguish with great care the legal from 
the conventional or constitutional part of the constitution. If, for example, Mr. 
Gladstone were in a time of excitement to proclaim martial law and to haug 
without form of trial Mr. Disraeli or other political opponents, he would, 
even though receiving the direct sanction of the Queen, commit an act as 
directly illegal and as directly punishable by the courts of law as though he 
were to pick Mr. Disraeli’s pocket. In fact, all the numerous of 
indemnity to be found far too frequently in the statute-book are distinct 
recognitions of the fact that there exist certain definite legal rules which 
the ministers of the Crown cannot break without exposing themselves to 
punishments enforceable by law. But suppose, on the other hand, that Mr. 
Gladstone finding himself in a minority were to dissolve Parliament, and 
finding himseif in a still greater minority in the newly elected Parliament 
were to keep office by means of a to hold 
power in defiance of constant votes of censure, he would certainly be held, 


acts 





new dissolution, or were 
by most persons to have done an unconstitutional act, but he would not 
have exposed himself to any legal penalty. In other words, he would have 
broken a conventional rule but not have violated any law. Itis further worthy 
of notice that the English constitution, though never recorded in any one 
statute or charter, consisted originally wholly, according to Mr. Freeman, of 
distinct legal rules, and that the conventional part of it is of later growth 
than the legal portion. 





*“ The Growth of the English Constitution, from the Earliest Times. By Edward 
A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford.” London 
and New York: Macmillan. 1872. 
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‘Up to the end of the seventeenth century no distinction could be drawn 


between the constitution and the law. The prerogative of the Crown, the 
privilege of Parliament, the liberty of the subject, might not always be elear- 
lv defined on every point. —— But all three were suppose d to rest, i 
not on the direct words of the statute law, yet at least on that somewhat 


shadowy, yel very practical creation, that mixture of genuine ancient tra- 
ditions and of recent devices of lawyers, the common law. Any 
breach, either of the rights of the sovereign or of the rights of the subject, was 
a legal defence, capable of legal definition, and subjecting the offender to 
legal penalties. An act which could not be brought within the letter either of 
the statute or the common law would not then have been looked upon as an 
offence at all.” 

But “ the seventeenth century things have greatly altered; there 
has been aseries of changes, of no less moment than those which are recorded 
in the statute-book, which have been made without any legislative enact- 
ment whatever. A whole code of political maxims, universally acknowledg- 
ed in theory, universally carried out in practice, has grown up without leav- 
ing among the formal acts of our legislature any trace of the steps by which 
it grew.” . . “We have now a whole system of political morality, a 
whole code of precepts for the guidance of public men, which will not be 
found in any page of either the statute or the common law, but which are in 
practice held hardly less sacred than any prinziple embodied in the Great 
Charter or in the Petition of Right. In short, by the side of our written 
law there has grown up an unwritten or conventional constitution.” 


since 


The first ig that of the rules 
which, to the minds of ordinary Englishmen, make up the constitution, by 
fur the greater, and in some respects the more important, portion rests 
upon practice or habit and not upon law. The second is that conven- 
tional constitutional rules are in fact nearly as strictly obeyed as rules of 
positive law. To use the language of a certain class of jurists, rales of 
political morality exert in England nearly the same forco a3 is exerted there 
by positive laws sanctioned by the strictest legal penalties. 

Mr. Freeman is, a3 we have said, an historian, but he is not, though he 
himself seems scarcely aware of the fact, a jurist or even a competent law- 
yer. As far, therefore, as the guidance of great historical knowledge and 
sound common sense can lead him, he has been singularly successful in 
describing the nature of the English constitution. He is perfectly right in 
distinguishing its legal from its conventional portion, and he is to our mind 
inction to be one of first-rate importance. But a 
combined with an ignorance of the nature of law, makes 


Two points are specially noteworthy. 





right in holding the dis 
want of subtlety, 
him apparently incapable of fally working out the distinction which he has 
Most of what he says is true, but it is by no means the whole truth, 
aud it is occasionally mixed up with dangerous error. He fails, in the first 
place, clearly to see, or at any rate to make plain to his readers, that the 
coustitution consisted, from the very earliest times, in common with most 
institutions of the Middle Ages, to a great extent of fictions. 
example, can read Professor Stubbs’s excellent work on documents illustrat- 
ing constitutional history, withoat perceiving that a great number of forms, 
; for example, as the alleged ‘‘consent” of Parliament, covered at all 
periods They meant more at one time than another, 
bat they never really expressed the plain facts of the case. Mr. Freemau 
himself isin one instance imposed upon by what really is little more than a fic- 
in our progress took the shape not of the 


seized. 


No one, for 


ca, 


something fictitious. 


tion. ‘‘ Each step,” he writes, “ 


creation of a new right but of the firmer establishmert of an old.” If he 
means by “takiag the shape” simply ‘ was alleged to be,” we make no 
objection to his doctrine, but in reality he intends to assert or imply that the 


establishment of free institutions was in sense a restoration of old 
rigits, and in fact seems to be under the amiable delusion that at some un- 
kuown period Englishmen possessed the freedom which in fact has only 
been the prize of centuries of long contest with arbitrary power. The source 
‘rtainly is that Mr. Freeman himself has been 
influenced by the fiction, which was very useful in its day, but nevertheless 
a fiction, that whenever the Commons obtained a new right, they were in 
reality asserting an ancient privilege. He further hardly perceives that at 
bottom even the conventional portion of the constitution rests upon the fact 
that its rules could be enforced by something very near akin to legal pro- 
It is, for example, perfectly true that the Crown could legally 


som> 


this delusion almost c 


Ol 


keep in power a minister utterly noxious to the House of Commons, and 
that neither the Queen nor the minister himself will incur any legal penalty. 
Lut it is not trae that such conduct would only be visited by moral censure. 


The House of Commons always could, and no doubt in an extreme case 
Mutiny Act or to grant the supplies, and such a 
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causes which enabled George III. to keep Pitt in power in face of a tremen- 
dous majority of the House of Commons, led by the ablest statesmen of the 
The cause we take to have been simply this, that Pitt, though not 
supported by Parliament, was enthus astically supported by the nation, and 
that the nation held then, as they hold now, that the power of Parliament was 
derived from the electors, and was not a power meant to be used in opposition 
to the will of the persons who gave it. This theoretical view came in practice to 
this, that Pitt could keep in power simply because by dissolving the existing 
Parliament he could obtain a large majovity in his favor. George III. would 
have been horrified by the idea that he recognized the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people. Nevertheless, he obtained his triumph by 
acknowledging this sovereignty in the most decisive manner. Up 
to 1733, it was the theory no less of the King’s opponents than of the 
King that Parliament had a power quite independent of the electors, 
who, indeed, according to the views of that day, which you mag still find ex- 
pounded with the utmost ingenuity and eloquence by Burke, had little other 
duty than to elect good men as representatives, and then to allow their 
elected members to mould the policy of the country. Now, on this view the 
conduct both of the King and of Pitt was unconstitutional from beginning to 
end. The King ought never to have dismissed Lord North, and Pitt ought 
never to have come into office, but both the King and Pitt, forced by the 
exigencies of the moment, took a more correct measure of constitutional 
principles than Burke and his associates, for the King and his minister per- 
ceived for once that the object of the constitution was to enable the electors 
to carry out the policy which they preferred, and, by defying the coalition, 
established decisively what we take to be now an admitted principle, that a 
minister is justified in retaining power in opposition to the House of Com- 
mons if he can count on the support of the constituencies. 

We have dwelt’on this point because Mr. Freeman seems to consider 
Pitt’s conduct as unconstitutional, and in so doing seems to us to betray 
both a tendency to look rather to the forms than to the essence of constitu- 
tional government, and to consider conventional constitutional rules as being 
much more definite, much more strictly obeyed, and much more generally 
admitted, than they are in reality. To perceive the fluctuating and uncer- 
tain character of these rules is of absolutely first-rate importance if you 
wish to appreciate either the merits or demerits of the English mode of 
government. There are many courses of conduct which one man would call 
constitutional and another violations of the constitution. Suppose for ex- 
ample that the Queen had passed a veto on the bill for disestablishing the 
Irish Church, Mr. Freeman and his friends would without doubt have de- 
nounced her conduct as unconstitutional, but a large conservative minority 
would have seen in this act a righteous exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown, and they could have appealed to the fact that the Queen was exer- 
cising a power which had undoubtedly been exercised without blame by 
some of her most distinguished predecessors. Mr. Freeman and his friends 
would, we conceive, have been in this case in the right, simply because 
under the supposed circumstances the spirit of the constitution would have 
been sacrificed to its forms, and because the understanding on which in 
modern times the government of England is carried on would have been 
violated. And this in fact brings us to what is at bottom the fundamental 
characteristic of English constitutionalism. The whole system depends on a 
body of understandings. It is understood that the Crown shall not employ 
the veto. It is understood, though by no means so distinctly, that a minis- 
ter must go out of office under an adverse vote of the House of Commons. 
It is understood, and still less distinctly, that the House of Lords must yield 
even agaiust their own convictions to the clearly expressed will of the House 
But each and all of these understandings have varied at dif- 
ferent times, and will greatly vary in future. They are not understood in 
exactly the same sense by all persons and all parties, and are, it must be 
added, extremely likely to be misunderstood. The British constitution, in short, 
consists of a certain number of laws and of an infinite number of conven- 
tional rules which have not the certainty, the clearness, or definiteness of 
laws, but are rather customs or understandings which, like the law of honor, 
to which they bear some resemblance, are liable to fluctuate from time to 
time, 


of Commons. 


SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH.* 
are glad to see that “ Morris’s Specimens” has come to a second 


JE 
\ edition. It was the best book of the kind. The new edition will be 
better yet. Part II., which makes a volume of four hundred and sixty 





would, refuse to pass the 

il would put the minister in this dilemma: he must, to carry on the 
yernment, either resign, in which ease the constitutional rule is enforced, 
mmit some distinctly unlawful act, in which case he becomes ex- 

d to legal penalties. It may no doubt be said that in 1783 exactly the 

{matters we have supposed arose, and any one who wishes to understand | 

t | principles as contrasted with the mere forms of constitutional gov- | 
t ean, we fully admit, do nothing better than examine into the 


pages, is first to appear, and is made up mostly of matter which was in 
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the first edition. 
and the notes and vocabulary have been rewritten, and a 
umulated in the last; references to the passages 
And now with its grammatical 
jntroduction, its judiciously chosen and carefully edited selections, histori- 
cal and philological notes, and copious glossarial index, it presents our 
students of the mother-tongue with a very desirable apparatus for the 
study of the English of Chaucer and his times. It ought to be used in our 
high schools and academies. It is a great advance on the old books. But 
to satisfy thoroughly our classical teachers, and they are the ones who must 
be satisfied before it can be generally used, it really needs a good deal of 
additional matter. There is enough given to enable good scholars to guess 
out the meaning pretty surely. But the Latin masters want rules or some 
notation by which the student can tell exactly how to pronounce every 
word; they want a vocabulary so full that even a dull boy can find out the 
meaning of every word, if he tries; they want paradigms and rules so that 
the boys can parse it all out, look up their accusatives, genitives, and da- 
tives, and their subjunctive moods with reasonable certainty; and they 
want prosody enough to handle the metres of the poetry. 

It must be admitted that there is no very near approach made to the 
supply of these wants. Tor pronunciation and metre we are referred to the 
work of A.J. Ellis on “ Early English Pronunciation,” and an essay on 
‘“‘ Alliterative Poetry ” in the “ Perey Folio MS.,” which ought to be in the 
hands of teachers, but which are surely inaccessible to school classes of 
students, and unmanageable by them. The selection from Chaucer, how- 
ever, has the metre described pretty well so far as the division into sylla- 
bles goes; where letters now silent are pronounced, a dieresis is printed 
over them, and there are some notes. This help is so important that a few 
errory are worth noting: 


“Specimens,” 
large body of 
etymological matter acc 
where the words occur are also added. 


**T prey to god in honour hir eusteere, 
And wolde she were of al Europe the queene ' 
—(Lines 160, 161), 


should read susteené ; the infinitive regularly has its final en or e sounded ; 
and the rhyme demands queené, to which the fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
cwén is a monosyilable is no objection, as such words are abundantly found 
to carry the e of the other cases into: the nominative. The same rhyme is 
found in lines 391 


or - 
, dz: 


** And preyde hir for to ryde agayn the queené, 
The honour of his regué to susteené.”’ 
Lines 692, 693: 
“This holy mayden, that is so bright and sheene, 
And thus hath Crist ymaad Custance a queene,”’ 


where we should read sheené, since the Anglo-Saxon adjective is seéne, and 
the final e is a part of the stem, and regularly sounded in Chaucer. 
230, 231 read : 


Lines 


‘To getten hir that hath my lyfin cure, 
For in this wo 1 may not longe endure,” 
where we should read curé, asa derivative from Latin cura, like creaturé 
(lines 463, 615), causé (line 252 


252), tirannyé (line 165), ete. ; and enduré as an 
infinitive. 


So in lines 188, 189 we should read curé, duré. 


‘ Now woldé som men waiten, as I gessé 
That | shulde tellen al the purveiaucé 
That themperour, of his gret nobicasé 
Hath shapen for his doughter dame Custancé 
—(Lines 246-249), 


In the third line we are told that of constitutes a whole foot; but really 
the our of emperour serves as two syllables, as frequently occurs in some- 
what similar cases in Shakespeare and elsewhere : 
“but if mine, then yours, 
And so all yoiirs: O! these naughty times 
Pat bars between the owners and their rights, 


And so though yours, not yuiirs.—Prove it so." 
—Merchant of Venice, iii. 2 


Lines 400-406 read: 


** Nought trowe I the trinmphe of Inlins, 
Of which that Lucan maketh swich a bost, 
Was roialler, pe moré curious 
Than was thassemblee of this blisful host. 
But this scorpioun, this wikked gost, 
The sowdanesse, for a) hir flateryngé, 
Caste vnder this ful mortally to styngé— 


in the fifth line of which we are told that But constitutes a whole foot, this 
scorp being the second foot, and so on. To our metrical 
longation of But in this connection is not Chaucerian, and we would suggest 
that the scorp furnishes two places, as so frequently in French. As Diez 
says, the combination sc, which the Latin often has, seems to be too hard 
for the daughter-speeches, especially at 
they divide it by putting an e before it, whence modern French ¢cole for old 


sense such a pro- 


the beginning of a word, where 
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escole from schola, écriture for scripture, and the 
ceding this promotes a prolonged utterauce of the s in scorpiow 


But this éseorpioun, this wikked 


The fulness of the 
upon a few lines in Barbour, page 204, beginuin 


glossary may be judged 


* Qnhar throu the vod a vattir ran, 
"}hiddir in gret hy went he than, 
And begouth to rest hym thair, 
And said be mycht no furthirmar.”’ 


Quhar, throu, thiddir, hym, thair, mycht, forthirmar, ave not in the gl 
at all; hy and no are there, but not with the meaning required here, or ap 








thing like it. The spelling thiddir ought to be given under thid mu 
hye, thair under thar. These variations and omissions would pu ; 


beginner. As for niceties of case-endings and syntax he would be all at 
fea. 

To future editions of this work we may look with confidence for sneh 
improvements as advancing scholarship shall suggest. Meantime, wi , 
well be glad that we have so much. 

RECENT NOVELS.” 
| R. GEO. MACDONALD is hardly to be congratulated upon his su 1 
his last novel, “The Vicar’s Daughter,” unless, indeed, an artful conceal 
ment, or rather attempted concealment, of his own personality, and his mas 
querading in petticoats, with a perpetual harping upon the joys of maternity, 
and the discomforts of preguancy and the terrors of continement ited 
by chloroform, can be considered an admirable intellectual feat. To be sure 


it must be said that Dr. Macdonald's aim being what it was, he has come 


very near reaching it. Reading the volume one would be very strongly of 
the opinion that it was actually written, as it pretends to be, by a 4 : 
woman who was as silly and empty-headed as the tamest vision of the 
misogynist’s dreams. That the author found any difficulty in wearing this 
disguise is not apparent. He seems to feel sincerely the joy that yo in 
married women exhibit, in the sight of men, over their friends’ babies. He 


is at home in the nursery, in fact, 


he shows a proficieney in 








young children that must make mothers, tormented by careless and i nt 
| nurses, sigh with envy. THe imitates admirably, if the process by which he 
produces it can be called imitation, the platitudes of his h Whio 
ever showing a temper of her own, then rushing up to her * big brown hea 
of a husband,” and gushing, and kissing him to make all smooth ag He 
sees far enough into the intricacies of the feminine mind to give utt ° 
now and then to the cheap and familiar philosophy which is shown by its pro 
found contempt for the stupidity of men, its firm belief in the necessity o 
marriage for all mankind, and its crude so-called religious enthusias If 
almost any other writer were to draw such a character for a heroine, as if 
under the opinion that women were nothing but producers and earessers of 


babies, and semi-hysterical housekeepers for their husbands, we feel confident 


that the women themselves would be the first to raise an outery against the 
They 


higher 


narrow-minded cynicism of such a view. would naturally de: 
to their 
to the real loftiness of their minds. 


of 


? 7. i y s! q 
cevice Ol empiovying a sent 


that some credit should be given to the feminine virtues, 
grace, their dignity, their ] 
i 


Dr. Macdonald contents himself with the more 


1 


vurity, 
ignoble side women, 


strives to make his book palatable by his usual 
mental religious view of life, which to maay minds will seem highly irreve 


ent. In 


, 


which pleased a great many of his readers, but in this he seems to 


some of his earlier novels there was a warm devotional 


mmagine 


religious content to be a state of mind not very unlike the feeling one has 
after enjoying a good dinner or receiving a pleasant and long-expected letter 


t is always a delicate matter to treat of another man’s religiou 
and if Dr. Maedonald finds his soul set 
interference of Providence in the affairs of men, 
turb his peace of mind, but he will find it quite 
mere worldly success, as do avowed wriiers of tracts with their labored mix 


As a 


8S prineipies 
pin p . 


at rest by ‘ww of the direct 


- 
His easy Vi 


no one would care to dis 


as diflicult to give his novels 


ture of profane and sacred subjects thinker we would place him in 
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about the same rank as the once notorious A. K. H. B., the ‘“‘ Country 
Pars The two writers have the same egotism, the same fondness for 
sordid, petty detail, and about the same explanations for the mysteries of 
existenee. Dr. Maedonald, to be sure, has shown in some of bis writings 
mo nagination than the Country Parson ever thought of anybody's 
having, but in this volume there is no trace of it, unless, perhaps, in his 
plan, as exemplified by the work of Miss Clare, of reforming the vicious by 


means of music. Those who object to our view as prejudiced we would re- 


spectfully urge t 


» read the last chapter of the story and then to say frankly 
whether or not it approaches inanity. 
While “ The Vicar’s Daughter” deserves harsh treatment, it should not 
be forgotten, indeed, it only makes such a failure as this worse, that Dr. 
Macdonald in his other novels has produced some meritorious studies of 
character, and has written some really imaginative stories, though many of 
them are spoiled by the strange lack of training that prevents the author, 
apparently, from discriminating the relative value of his different ideas, He 
is like a frank person who wearies a perfect stranger by an outpouring 
f all his favorite tastes in food, dress, religion, and art, who openly 
e had for breakfast that morning, and whom he hopes to marry 
next year, where he wet her, how old she is, the wealth of her father and 
ILonesty is a virtue, but it has its limits as a means of 
Iu all of Dr. Macdonald’s works there is a lack of dig- 
nity, and in none is this more clearly shown than in “ The Vicar’s Daughter.” 

As a sort of contradiction to what we said the other day about German 
novels, although we still hold that it was true in the main, we have a novel 
translated from the German which is by no means uninteresting. Its title 
is “At the Altar.” There is no very profound study of character in it, but 
it is tolerably well composed,with a carefully drawn and rather exciting plot. 
It is not a story that would have been chosen for publication by the editors 
of the Catholic World, but yet it is written without any abuse of the Roman 
Church. Some monks appear in it in no flattering way, but so do other secular 
As a whole, it is rather melodramatic, but far from unreadable. The 
translation is a good one. 


mother, ete., ete. 


social intercourse. 


persons. 


Mrs. Miihlbach having come to the end of her historical novels, which 
threw a dark veil of romance over the dry records of history, has written a 
social novel, “ The Story of a Millionaire.” Its merit is about that of the 
works of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Mrs. Holmes, ete., in this country ; 
so we may suppose it will be one of the most popular works of the year. 
In Germany Mrs. Miihlbach holds almost the same position as a writer that 
these ladies do here. This may serve as a specimen of the author’s style: 

“ And now, as Camilla, absorbel in her reading, sat there in inimitable 
gracefulness, Leonore was as if fascinated by the appearance of her sister, so 
saintlike as she sat there surrounded with an effulgent halo by the bright 
rays of the setting sun. 

‘“« Look, mamma,’ she whispered, ‘look at Camilla! 
a dream and delicate as an elf.’”’ 


She is beautiful as 


Readers of German, and especially admirers of Turgenef, who, we hope, 
are an ever-increasing number, will be glad to hear of the appearance of the 
German translation of another of his novels. For the benefit of those who 
only know him in a French or English dress it is to be hoped that a version 
will soon come out in one or both of these languages. The story is a simple 
one, the treatment of a problem which he has already discussed at various 
times, namely, the strange infidelity of a man to the woman whom he really 
loves, under the force of the temptation presented to him by a woman whom 
he does not respect, but whose influence he cannot withstand. In ‘A 
Correspondence,” a story published in the Galaxy of October last, the con- 
ditions were not exactly the same. Alexis, the hero, was, perhaps, not 
actually in love with Maria Petrowna, but to his own ruin and the despair 
of Maria he fell an easy prey to a woman whom he madly loved, whom he 
yet despised, and who was thoroughly indifferent to him. In “Smoke” we 
see the suffering and the conscious, inevitable degradation of a man whose 
unholy passion benumbs him to the endurance of seeing his honor in the 
dust at the feet of the woman who has completely fascinated him. This 
novel, as we have said, bears some resemblance to them. Its title is 
“‘ Friihlingsfluthen.” 

The story is as follows. Dimitri Sanin, a young man twenty-two years 
old, is at Frankfort-on-the-Main, on his return to Russia after a year or two 
of journeyings. On the very day of his proposed departure he goes by 
chance into a conditorei or cafe, just in time to help a family in great dis- 
They are grateful for his 
assistance, which is successful, and invite him to spend that evening with 
them. 


tress over a prolonged fainting-fit of their boy. 


Since he does not start until eleven, and especia!ly because he is in- 
vited by a very charming young woman, he accepts. He lingers, however, 


too late He is easily recon- 


and finds that he has to postpone his departure. 


ciled to this, notwithstanding the fact that he finds the charming girl, 
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Gemma, is engaged to another man. He accepts an invitation to a picnic 
from her betrothed, but, while they are all enjoying themselves in the coun- 
try, Gemma is insulted by a drunken officer. Her lover contents himselt 
with a denunciation of military insolence, but Sanin fights a duel with the 
To be as brief as possible, they love one another, the betrothed is 
thrown over, and the two, Sanin and Gemma, are engaged. Nothing could 
be more charming than this acconnt of their love, of its growth, so sudden 
with bot», of her delicate reserve and his youthful joy. He is of course 
anxious to marry her at once, and for that purpose goes to Wiesbaden in 
order to sell, if possible, his estate in Russia to the wife of one of his old 
school-friends. Gemma lets him depart with timid, repressed fears, and he 
goes away, only anxious to finish his business and return. Readers of Turgenef 
can readily think for themselves how well he tells this story, of which we 
give merely the meagrest outline. No one can tell a love-story with 
greater delicacy than he, and here he is telling the story of a first love. 
Sanin meets his friend’s wife in Wiesbaden, but finds that his visit will 
have to be one of three days, before all arrangements of the sale can be 
made. During these three days this lady, Mme. -Polosoff, is charmed by 
him, flirts with him out of curiosity, indifference to her husband, and saticty of 
the easy conquest of most of her suitors’ hearts. He is first indifferent, then 
disgusted, then in spite of himself, involuntarily interested; she is bold, and 
he falls a ready victim. He becomes an infatuated lover, and never sees 
Gemma again. Her heart is not broken; within a few years she marries 
another man; but as for Sanin, he—as is told us in a few lines, for with his 
treachery the novel really ends—leads a wasted life, and in his riper years 


omecer, 


“Returns to his native land; a poisoned, aimless existence ; petty toil; 
insignificant occupation; bitter, fruitless repentance, and equally fruitless 
and bitter forgetting; no evident, but a persistent, unrelenting punishment, 
like a trifling but uncurable wound ; like paying in pence a debt too great 
to be reckoned.” 

This is but a small part of ‘the story; let those read it who care to 
read a charming love-tale and a sad tragedy. For obvious reasons it may 
not be properly recommended to inexperienced readers, but for them it was 
not written. Nothing of Turgenef’s does harm, but not everything he has 
written is to be recommended in regard of conventional taste. This novel is 
not written pueris virginibusque, though we hardly know a novel with a 
healthier moral. 

“Three Generations ” is an incredibly monotonous, uninteresting record 
of a woman’s life, told apparently at extreme old age. The dulness is in- 
terspersed, not broken, here and there by accounts of fires in the village, 
tornadoes, death-bed scenes, drownings, funerals, and tooth-pullings. The 
exaggerated fidelity of the description of American life of fifty or seventy- 
five years ago gives the reader so strong an impression of the dulness of that 
time that he cannot help calling the picture accurate, aud his bosom is 
thrilled anew with patriotic respect for his forefathers who were able to en- 
dure so much. <Any page that may be opened will give the curious reader 
an exact idea of the merits of the book, without tempting him to neglect any 
important business, even on a hot day, for the frivolities of fiction. After 
all, there are other qualities besides simplicity. The illustrations match the 
book admirably. - 

“ Aytoun” is much better written than the novel we have just mentioned, 
and indicates far more power than one often finds in new stories. But it 
must be said this is a conjecture more from certain qualities that the author 
seems to possess, than from their use in this novel, which is far from being 
noteworthy for its interest. It is, to a certain extent, an American imita- 
tion of an English novel. That is to say, the mise en scéne, the manner of 
life of the characters, is, to our minds at least, very far from what one finds 
on this side of the Atlantic. Allthe people are aristocratic idlers, who hunt 
after the orthodox English fashion, and who, in their aristocratic idleness, 
despise the sordid money-maker in a way that would make them very ob- 
noxious to most of us Americans. The plot of the tale is very painful, 
needlessly so; and a story cannot be liked which contains nothing 
but unredeemed misery, especially when the characters are thrust 
into their sufferings as dolls into their raiment, at the caprice of 
the author, and not as the result of their own actions. We feel inclined 
to speak thus strongly because it seems to us as if the writer could 
do much better than this. She is careful, writes well, with dignity 
and a respect for her task. In a tragic ending there may yet be a 
victory of true dignity—in fact, that is what makes true tragedy—but this 
story seems to us a failure, because, while it undertakes to represent the su- 
periority of the sense of duty which binds a girl to an unfortunate brother, 
to the love which she feels for her lover, we do not receive any impression of 
doubt, of struggle, but rather of a cheerful acceptance of an excuse to be rid 
of the calm importunities of a sluggish, almost unwelcome suitar. 

“Unclaimed” may be recommended to young ladies for the hour they 
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may take for lying down after bathing to let their hair dry, or for the equi- 
valent leisure of those at the mountains. 
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The story has no merits except 
an amiable desire of the narrator to tella pleasant love-tale. They all marry 
at the end of the book, rejected lovers are caught in the rebound, so to 
speak, by some other equally charming person, and all is joy and happi- 
ness. We quote a few lines for the benefit of maturer readers: 

““¢Plorence Moore! Florence Moore!’ muttered Sir Hevry Trevor, as he 
almost staggered into the open air. Immediately after the departure of the 
ladies he had complained tv his host of a violent headache and lett the room. 

‘«¢ Florence Moore, my own, my darling! am I dreaming? It is not an 
uncommon name. I must get over this;’ and with au unsteady hand he lit 
a cigar. 

We decline to solve the mystery. 

The rather curious story, *‘ The House of Yorke,” has init much good feel- 
ing, much good thinking, some pretty poetry in prose, some clever but slight 
sketching of character, some very unreal and clumsily constructed simulacra 
of living human beings, some humor, much refinement, which seems to have 
been at one time pained, but which attracts. As a novel, the “ House of 
Yorke” is not at allor very little skilful or interesting, though there are some 
good scenes and situations. Notably there is alove scene between Miss Clara 
and her lover which a very old novel-reader will enjoy, as, indeed, he will 
enjoy most which that young lady is and does and says, as well as most 
which is said and done and been by her father before her. These two 
figures stand out quite likelife, especially when the young lady’s notion of 
a “ Dick” is about, or the hero Carl—a most virginal conception, who being 
alive would be meritorious of instant death. All the Yorke family in 
fact are apparently taken from the life, and if they are hardly a well-com- 
posed and well-painted group, they make a very good photographic group, 
well colored. We must praise also for its interest some portions of the story 
which seem to us very good as transcripts of the thoughts and feelings of 
a child under certain circumstances. Fresh, sincere, and interesting this 
part of the book seems to us, though here and there marked by a crudeness 
and waut of reserve which speak of youth in the artist, and of an untrained 
hand, but which will not prevent her conciliating the good-will of those who 
make her acquaintance. 

The out-and-out novel-reader and the critic who declines to call a novel 
good which has not characters well wrought out and a main action logically 
developed to its end, will not call this a good novel. It is not a developing 
of characters to say of them for some pages together that they became more 
and more thoughtful, and better and better, and that the better they got, the 
more they found Protestantism a very incompicte and unsatisfying form of reli- 
gion and by-and-by became good Catholics. This may be true; we have 
never tried the process except to the point of getting better and better ; but 
it is not writing a good novel to make this averment, even though the truth, 
jf the truth it be, is presented from behind the stalking-horse of a ‘“ Carl,’ 
a “Dick,” and some other figures. 

There is, however, good reading in this poor novel. One may read it 
with great pleasure if one is an enthusiastic Roman Catholic ; or even if one’s 
self is not an enthusiastic Roman Catholic, but likes to observe the “ flame 
of sacred yehemence ” and little sense in other people ; and one may read it 
with a pleasant and Jaudable triumph and indignation, if one is a well- 
grounded Protestant, and cither thinks the Pope of Rome a very designing 
personage or a much misguided old man. And if one is a descendant of the 
men who some forty-odd years ago burned the nunnery and school-build- 
ing at Charlestown, Massachusetts, or of the sound Know-Nothing block- 
heads or rascals who still later tarred and feathered a certain Father Bapst 
in Maine, one may take a personal interest in the book and be pleased to read 
it. However, all these indicated questions are as little fitted for discussion in a 
notice of a novel as in the novel itself; so we choose rather to say to our 
readers that in ‘The House of Yorke” they will find beside these things 
some things which are good and pleasant, and that for the sake of these they 
will readily forgive the writer her violence of anti-Protestantism. As she 
would perhaps tell us in like case—she may very well be forgiven, becausi 
she evidently must have personally experienced a very poor sort of Protest- 
antism or she would never have turned Papist. With which piece of abuse 
in return for all that we have endured from her in going through her book, 
and with an invocation of the glorious and immortal memory of the last 
King William but one, the Dutch traitor, namely, who won the battle of the 
Boyue, we take leave of our agreeable author. 


Scrambles in the Alps. By Edward Whymper. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1872.)—It may be doubted whether Mr. Whymper’s book 
will find a very general or sympathetic recognition among readers on this 
side the Atlantic. Its pervading spirit is as foreign to our national character 
as its material, and in some sense its scene of action is unfamiliar to our 


Nation. 


| or congealed in an avalanche or a crevasse. 
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experience. The average American, we know, is pre-cminent!y 


Daring, energetic, and persevering above almost all others where there is 


ne to the outlay of either 
physical or moral power merely for the pleasure of 


any demonstrable good to be gained, he is not pri 
its exercise. Given a 
North Passage to discover, a mine to sink, or a trading colony to found in 
the midst of a howling wilderness, aud. he is ready to endure almost any 
amount of toil and danger in view of the tangible gain he foresees as its re- 
sult. It may be doubted, however, whether in the scale of comparative value 
the problematic advantage to science of a little more or less barometric or 
geologic observation would seem a fair equivalent for the very appreciable 
risk of being knocked on the head by flying débris, hurled over a precipice, 
Nor with the best of inclinations 
has he generally within easy reach the means of cultivating the form of 
adyenture which lends such a charm to the work before us. The oniy 
heights in our country worth scaling, in the true Alpine sense, are at seme 
thousands of miles distance, and the journey thither long, fatiguing, and 
expensive. To reach Mt. Rainier or Monte Rosa requires for the inha 
bitant of Boston or New York about an equal outlay of time and ex 
pense, but in either case too much to render it probable that glacie 
will, for a long time, if ever, take promineut place among our natural jerme 


rclimbing 


| of recreation. 


A good many readers, however, those who love personal adventure and 
those who love nature, will find “‘Serambles in the Alps” both instructive 
and fascinating. The ineradicable sympathy with pluck and manliness which 


clings in all our souls will inspire a certain almost unceasing admiration for 


| expatiates on details of event or locality which the 


men who, like the author and his friends, weleome danger for the inspiring 
exercise of all the physical and mental powers which it brings with it, and 
in our unclambering enjoyment of grandeur in natural scenery will lead us, 
on the omne ignotum principle, to envy the exceptiona 
to the mountaineer in the culminating moments of his ¢ 






glories which lie open 
I ier life 

The book is, as its title indicates, the record of sundry Alpine expeditions 
in the years 1-60-1569, which in general, as suggested in the preface, fall 
Mont Pel 
voux in Dauphiné, and those which cluster about the Matterhorn. The 
author’s descriptions are clear, direct, and succinct, sometimes fragmentary 
and epigrammatic, but always bright and picturesque 
lightened by a gleam of almost unconscious humor. The reader will find in 
the perusal the difficulty incident to all works of mountain travel, that 
cuthor, absorbed in his description, and with the mir 


into two groups, those directly or indirectly connected with the 
, and 


oceasio! ally 


ne  faatne - 2 > 
mtest features « Lil€ 


scene clearly before his own mental eye, tries to describe 

nagination of the 

unaided by accurate maps or models, refuses to grasp. Ont 

difference with such books of the same ¢1 
that 

science, Mr. Whymper treats the scrambling as the main point 

The book 


nt 
sUL 


reader, 
of 
example Prof. Tyndall's, 


to 


feature 
ass, as for 


will hardly escape notice : while these subordinate serambling 
makes 


of 


ure wish to dare the dangers 


, and 
his observations collateral and infrequent. 
useful, practical hints to those who may in 


however, is full 
of glacier work, or to look back with the eye of comparative criticism on 
dangers past. The remarks on the use of the rope, ice-axe, and on tent 
building will commend themselves to tourists who have ever ventured 
above the snow line. On the actual danger involved in his favorite pursuit 
Mr. Whymper philosophizes with considerable point in an account of a 
solitary ramble on the Col du Lion, and concludes that “that ‘hich is 
within a man’s power varies of course according to time, place, and circum- 
stance, but as a rule he can tell pretty well when he is arriving at the end 
of his tether, and it seems to me, although it is difficult to determine for 


another, even approximately, the limits to which it is prudent for him to go, 


that it is tolerably easy to do so for one’s self.” Mr. Whymper, however, 


| overlooks the fact that, as appears in almost every chapter of his book, the 


worst risk does not usually lie at, or outside, these limits of extreme diffi- 


| culty, but rather far inside ; and that the worst accidents have usually hap 


pened not when the vickims were doing their utter best, with every nerve 
at strain and every faculty alert, but when they were jogging 


easily along 
in the temporary repose of an at least comparative security. He naively 
invalidates the foree—as encouragement—of his own argument by the minute 
care he takes to show that in the two worst cases cited in the book (his own 
terrific tumble on the Téte du Lion, and the Matterhorn catastrophe of ’65), 
the tumble came at points of by no means exceptional danger or difficulty. 
In contemplation of this last-mentioned accident which so shocked all 
Europe and America at the time, which has done more than almost any other 
to bring mountain climbing into disrepute, Mr. Whymper’s book assumes al- 
most tragic outlines and proportion. As it is the last and most prominent 
event in the history, so everything which goes before seems to bear upon it or 


| lead up to it. Through all the previous descriptions we are oppressed with a 


certain sense of coming catastrophe, and the most cheerful scenes and pictures 















The 


: = x = 
are clouded by the pathetic interest of the last sad event in which the author 
was to figure, and for which he was, in no very indirect sense, responsible. 
For in \ truth it is clear that to the shrewd and thoughtful observation 
of Mr. Whymper it is due that the ill-fated party of July 13, 1865, ever got 
to the top of the Matterhorn at all, and thence, it might be maintained, in 
such melancholy fashion to the bottom. Of all the various attempts to 
climb the mountain, ia some half-dozen of which our author has taken part, 
all or nearly all had been made on the apparently more accessible faces and 
ridges to the southeast and southwest. Mr. Whymper was almost the 


fronts the traveller in his 
being it 
pendicular, in reality presents a very accessible slope, aided furthermore by 
series of natural gal- 
Up this face the ascension was made, with comparative, 


first to discover that the terrible east face which 


way over the St. Théodule pass, so far from as seems nearly per- 


the dip of the strata, which presents something like a 
leries or stairways. 
alinost exceptional ease, till a few hundred feet of rock a short distance 
below the summit offered the first real difficulty of the trip. It was after 
the ascension had been happily completed and when the party were rede- 
scending this same portion of the way, contident and good-humored, that an 
unexpected and unexplained slip on the part of the youngest and least ex- 
d—Mr. Hadow—dragged four of the company to swiit destruction. 


It would not do to take leave of this attractive volume without allusion 


pertence 


to the remarkable excellence of the illustrations, which are, with few ex- 


yf 


ceptious, taken from the author’s own sketches or memoranda. The portraits, 
as every Swiss tourist will recognize, are admirable for lifelike truth and 
character, and the mountain views equally good. Out of many, we might 


draw attention to the view of the Col du Lion, and that of the Col Dolent, 


as really imaginative in the skill with which they suggest the awful loncli- 


ness, the shuddering horror of the heights. The view of the author’s tumble 


at page 54 is amazingly spirited, and that of the Matterhorn from the Riffel- 
berg, at page 121, is almost worthy of the burin of Calame. 

Beeton's Great Book of Poetry. Edited by S. O. Beeton. 2 vols. (Lon- 
don: Ward, Lock & Tyler; Philadelphia: George Gebbie. 1872.)—This 


work contains a very great many pieces of poetry, including some of King 
Alfred’s and some by Mr. Bayard Taylor and by the author of “ Rock Me 
to Sleep, Mother”; and it is in two well-bound volumes of a reasonable 


cheapness. We may add that they are not unreasonably ill-printed, though 
they contain plenty of misprints. But it cannot be said that the editor's 
taste has be en of wuch service to the reader, unless, indeed, it is due to his 
idiosyncratic taste that he happens to be fond of the poems that everybody 


has pana to call good. This, however, Vio- 
lenee, 


is & presumption not without 
any 


for of the poems that very few people of discrimivation have 





thought good he has included in his collection an inordinate number. We 
cannot say that we think this to be much ofa fault. Its worst effect will be 
that years from now, in many a farm-house, the literary young lady of the 
family will see by Mrs. Akers’s poem 


‘How much the heart may bear and yet not break,” 


and, perceiving that this and other similar poems are not on heights inacces- 
ible to her also, and {veling that “ some things can be done as well as others,” 
will set herself to being a poetess, and will measurably succeed ; perhaps sue- 
ceed altogether, and be a worse farmer's daughter than she might otherwise 
have been. Still, we do not know that we need coucern ourselves much 
with this particular trouble of our posterity. And Mr. Beeton’s col 
lection will no doubt do a quantity of good far outmeasuring all the 


harm it could do were poetizing to become universal in the next generation. 


Its weakest spot is the 


American part at the end of the second volume. 


Whois Mr. St. John Honeywood? Why is Mr. William Clifton set down 
as an American poet? or Mr. Willis G. Clark, or Col. David Humphreys, or 
Mr. Schoolcraft, or Mr. Thomas Dunn English? Mr. Beeton could have 
made his two volumes into twenty-two if he had felt himself bound 
to this degree of comprehensiveness and minuteness in the perform- 
mee of the rest of his task. It is a little late in the day to read biogra- 
phieal and critical remarks such as these in a book of poetry bearing the 


‘rican publisher: ‘‘ The principal poems of Colonel Hum- 





phreys are Address to the Armies of the United States,’ written in 
1772; ‘ A Poem on the Happiness of America,’ written during his residence 
in London and Paris as Secretary of Legation ; ‘The Widow of Malabar, or 
the Tyranny of Custom, a Tragedy, imitated from the French of M. le Mierre,’ 

written at Mount Vernon; and ‘A Poem on Agriculture,’ written while he 
was Minister at the Court of Lisbon.” Colonel Humphreys did the state 
some service, and it is a sort of unpatriotic cruelty to revive the knowledge 


votion to his native land, 


iat, in his de 


he sought poetie garlands for her. 


Nation. 
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It was the less necessary, as Mr. Becton does not, so far as we can discover, 
print a line of the Colonel’s poetry. But he prints this: 


‘“*To what strange lands must Chequi take his way! 
Groves of the dead departed mortals trace: 
No deer aiong these gioomy forests stray, 
No buntsmen there take pleasure in the chase, 
Rut all are empty, unsubstantial shades, 
That ramble through these visionary glades ; 
No spongy fruits from verdant trees depend, 
But sickly orchards there 
Do fruits as sickly bear, 
And apples a consumptive visage show, 
And withered hangs the whortleberry blue. 


” 


This is by Philip Freneau, who would have been better represented by 
poems, not better perhaps, strictly speaking, but having an historic interest. 
But the fact is, all this part of the book has very much the look of very de- 
cided bookmaking. And of the work, in general, the principal merit is that 
it contains a great multitude of the best and best-known English poems. 


Thermic Fever, or Sunstroke. By HU. C. Wood, jun., M.D. Boylston 
Prize Essay. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1272.)—This sub- 
ject is timely and the essay excellent, even though it does not give 


us any very novel advice for warding off an attack of the evil, or curing it 
when it has come upon us. It is merely a research into the pathology of the 
disease, and the manner in which, in fatal cases, death is produced. The 
anthor examines very carefully the observations and theories of preceding 
repeats their experiments, and makes what us @ Very 
judicious summing up. We know no account of the subject at once so clear 
aud so free irom onesidedness. Dr. Wood rejects as unimportant the division 
of cases into those produced by more direct exposure of the head, and those 
where the gencral overheating of the whole body seemed the exciting cause. 
In all cases he thinks the complaint is a fever, brought on by the overstimulant 
action of external heat upon those as yet obscure portions of the nervous sys- 
tem by which the animal heat is developed. That is to say, the body itse!!, 
under the spur of excessive external heat, produces more instead of less heat 
than at normal times ; and this heat directly overwhelms the functions of the 
brain, in most cases producing the coma and convulsive phenomens, and 
finally death. In a certain small number of other cases the fatal end is 
brought on by the direct effects of heat on the muscle-tissue of the heart, 
which it causes rigidly and permanently to contract. This has been alleved 
but Dr. Wood establishes very clearly, 
that in the great majority of cases it follows death by cessation oi respiration 
and does not precede it. Lastly, the deterioration of the bloed is to be « 
sidered a result of the febrile process, and not a cause of the nervous symp 
toms. The treatment suggested is, on the whole, to shun , to 
refrigerate guardedly, and this by ice-rubbings rather than by douche, and 
to use morphia when the convulsive symptoms are prominent. The 
we repeat, is excellent, and we cordially recommend it to the student, o1 
any layman who 


writers, seems to 


as the essential cause by some authors, 


bleedings 


essay, 

: te 
sares to see illustrated by a simple and easily-intelligible 
case how modern physiological medicine is engaged in unravelling the pro 
cesses that disease sets up in our organism. 
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* Reads like a tale of life, with all ita incidents: the 
young will take to it for its love portions, the older for 


its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philoso- 
pby.”’"—London Atheneum. 

‘The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our 
thinking. the exqu'site simplicity and purity «f the love 
portion.”"—London Observer. 


The unexpectedly large demand having put 


all the volumes (with a single exception) out of | 


print for some days past, the publishers are 
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to fill orders. 
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the thanks of every lover of our elder Novel- 


1D} 


CO. deserve 


ists, of every lover of Sir Walter Scott and of entertain- 
ing Biography, for having reprinted 
THE LIVES OF THE NOVELISTS, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTTY, 
Wit 


There sre fourteen lives contained in this beautiful and 


NorTes. 
compact volume of 436 pages. They appear in the fullow- 
ing order: Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Cumberland, 
Goldemith, Dr. Johnson, Sterne, Horace Walpole, Clara 
Reeve, Mrs. Radcliffe, Le Sage, Chas. Johnstone, Robert 


joge, and Mackenzie. Half of these names are known 
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Poem 


G. 


One vol. 12mo, with a full-page illustration, cloth, $1 50. 


**The Marble Prophecy,”’ from which this volume takes 
ite name, is the first poem of any length which Dr. Hol 


| land has published since the appearance of ** Kathrina.” 


The shorter pieces which accompany it comprise a num- 
ber of lyrics which long ago became such general favor- 


ites that the public will be eager to possess them in this 


permanent form. 


during its earlier days. 


| and is full of interest and value. 


wherever the English language is spoken, :nd tome of 


them, including the author of ‘* Gil Blas,” are famous 


from one end of the field of letters to the other. Sir 
Walter Scott's criticisms are always genial. This 


edition will doubtless be welcomed by those who were 
unable to procure tlie work hitherto.’"-—New York World. 
12mo, neatly printed on toned paper, cléth extra, gilt 
top. 
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Campsings, Mass., September, 1872. 

It is proposed to publish, early in December. a volume 
of abont 300 pages 8vo, which shall contain a large 
amount of information concerning the eolieg-s and pro- 
minent higher schools of the country. 

It is designed to present lists of the officers of all such 
institutions, and as clear an idea as is pos-ible of the ge- 
neral policy pursued, of the courses of study, of the ex- 
penses, and of special advantages offered by cach to the 
student. 

It is felt by many teachers that such a book will be of 
particular value to parents in their search for trustworthy 
and condensed information with regard to scicols and 
colleges. 

Your aid to the werk of the editors is earnestly solicit- 
ed. Catalogues will be gratefully received ; and 
written information will be felt to be of the hig vest value. 
Specimens of recent examination papers for auimission to 
colleges are also very desirable. 


sp cial 
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effort. Dr. 


Prayer,” gathered up some of she more striking incidents 


Prime's previous work, the “ Power of 

This volame brings down the 
° 

record to the present year—the fifteenth anniversary 

The wide circulation of 

the work must result in perpetuating and extending the 


power of the remarkable institution which it describes. 


ce” The above volumes sent 


postpaid ) on re- 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


7 ELLS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
4 
MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY L. DE COLANGRE, LL.D., 
Editor of Zell's Encyclopedia, ete , ete 
The first number of this new serial is now ready. It 


will be especially the magazine for the cultured hom 
always up to the practical as well as the ecientific spirit of 
the times. 

It will be largely devoted to information concer 
foreign and home countries, especially with those } 
ih oe 
will be profusely illustrated by fine engravings from or 


remote from the general rush of trave is information 


ginal sketches. The recent discoveries in science, relat 
ing to explorations and journeyings of travellers, inve 
tions of painstaking laborers in the fleld of the pr 
arts, the discoveries of celebrated chemists, phys 
botanists, and mineralogists will be noted as they « 
Nap 


eke 


An origina’ illustrated articl 


lished, besides other original tales 


on ea will de } 
hes of lif 
character, and various literary papers 
writers of the first talent 


from the pets 


The editorial staff will be under the direct 


tor of * Zell's Encyclopedia 
The publisher will spare ho pains or expense to mak 
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120 Broapway, EqQvuITaBLB' BUILDING, 


NBW YORK. 
I GI, onc écccxccsccvtes Gvénedadsannens $400,000 00 
Cash Surplus..........cccseseeece ceseesceeees 472,627 91 
Otes AOU, GU. By TI occ ccckccaccccsessass $872,627 91 
Tota) Outstanding Liabilities.................. $45,606 37 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
L. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


gy G SELLEW, 
P DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
No. 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 


w. J. GRAHAM, 
Manufacturer of 


LOOKING GLASSES, 


No. 82 BOWERY. 
Above Canal Street, 


T ONALDSON BROTHERS, 
Steam Lithographic Printers, 56. 58 and 60 Park 
Street (One Block from Centre Street), New York. 
Orders for Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Insurance Poli- 
cies, Checks, Drafts, Letter and Note Headings, and 
Commercial Blanks of every description, promptly exe- 
cuted, in the highest style of the Art, at reasonable prices. 
Designs and Estimates furnished. P.O. Box 2791. 


QC ASSELL’S PRACTICAL 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


1. LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. Price $1. 

2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 
Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 

8. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 

4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING, 130 Engravings. Price, $1. 

5. URAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
250 Engravings. Price, $1 75. 


6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Price, $1 50. 


7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 
Double and Treble-page size. Price, $2. 


8. DRAWING FUR STONEMASONS. Price, $1 50. 
9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 
10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, $1 50. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 





NEW YORE. 








6&4 Engravings. 


140 Engravings. 


H ARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The next term begins in all departments on Thursday, 
Sept. 26, 1872. 


The examination for admission to Harvard College 
begine on Thursday, Sept. 26,at8 a.m. The examina- 
tions for admission to the Engineering Department of the 
Lawrence Scientitic Schoul, to the Mining School, and the 
Bassey Institution, begin on Thursday, Sept. 26, at 9 a.m. 

For Catalogues, circulars, or information about any 
department of the University, addrese 


JAMES W. HARRIS, Sec. 





YALE COLLEGE. 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Offers professional training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
gineers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, etc., and also 
courses preparatory to such pursJiteas Mining, Medicine, 
Agriculture, Manufacturing, etc. 
dressed to 


Letters may be ad- 
Prof, D. C. GILMAN, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 


| 








IST OF PHOTOGRAPHS of the first quality 
414 forsale by the Publisher of the Nation, at prices 
affixed (post-paid Unless otherwise stated, each title 
represents but a tingle copy on hand, 


OLD MASTERS. 


Chiefly from the Louvre Gallery. Size of plate, 12x18 


to 7x8 in, 

Mounted. Correggio: Jupiter and <Antiope 
(2 copies), each $3; St. John in the Desert, $3.—Botti- 
celli: Virgin and Child (2 copies), each $3.—Fra Gio- 
vanni di Fiesole: Coronation of the Virgin, $3 25.— 
Rubens: Henri de Vicq, $3.—Quentin Matsys: The 
Virgin Mary, #1 50.—Van der Weyden: Nativity, 
$3.—Greuze: The Broken Pitcher, $3 25. 

UnMounNTED. Correggio: Marriage of St. Ca- 
therine, $2 30.—Botticelii: Virgin and Child, 90 cts. 

Bronzino: Cosimo I.,90 cts.—Raphuel: La Belle 
Jardiniére, $2 30; Holy Family (Francis I.), $2 30.— 
Titian: Joconda (2 copies), each $2 30.—Pau) Veron- 
ese: Jupiter Punishing the Wicked, $2 30; the same, 
slightly damaged, $1 25.—Rembrandt: Portrait of a 
Lady (2 copies), each 90 cts. ; Portrait of an Oid Lady, 
90 cts.—Velasquez: Full Length Portrait of Philip 
If., 90 cts.—Greuze; Female Head (2 copiee), each 90 
cts. 





STATUARY. 


From the British Museum, etc. Size of plate, 104x14 
and 21x28. 


UnMounTep. Ceres and Proserpine, $1 75. 
Part of Torso of Neptune, $1 75; Bust of Clytie, $6; 
Bust of Homer, $6; Theseus, $6; Reclining Torso, 

6. 


MounTED. Apollo, $6. 


ARCHITECTURE, 

THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. By W. J. 
Stillman, Jate U. S. Consul in Crete. ‘lwenty-six 
autotype views of the Acropolis and its Monuments, 
many of them entirely novel, with brief explanatory 
letterpress, substantialiy bound in one volume; price 
$25, delivered at the Na/ion office. This elegant work 
especially recommends itself for the use of architects 
and instructors in the higher institutions of learning. 
A few copies of a strictly limited edition (100) remain- 
ing. 

A ce.tain number of the sbove views (size of plate 7x10 
in.), to be had singly at $1 25 each, mounted, viz. :,1. Acro- 
polis, from the Museum Hill, 3. Acropolis, from the N., 
with Turkish town and Mars Hill. 4. Acropolis from 
above the llissus. 5. Acropolis from the 8. W. 6. Pro- 

ylewa. 7. Temple of Victory. 8. Views from within the 

-ropyleea, with island and bay of Salamis. 9. Western 
facade of Parthenon, 10. Western portico, do. 11. In- 
terior of Parthenon, from Western Gate. 12. Western 
portico, do., from above. 13. Another view from same 

point. 14 Interior of Parthenon, from eastern gate. 15. 

Eastern portico, do. 16. Eastern facade, do. 17. Profile 

of Eastern facade, showing curve of stylubaie. 18. Gen- 

eral view of top of the acropolis. 19. Erectheum. 23. 

Tribune of the Caryatids. 

NORMANDY. Twenty-five Picturesque Archi- 
tectural Views of Renats-ance buildings, and parts of 
buildings, recently taken by W. J. Stillman, (Size of 
slate 74) x93¢ in, unmounted.) 1. Chateau of Fontaine 

lenri, near Caen, Lower Normandy (time, Francis 1.) 
2, 3,4. Details ofsame. 5, 6,7. Chateau of Lion-sur- 
Mer, same place and time. 8. Hotel de la Monnaie, 
Caen. 9. Old Timber House at Caen. 10. Towers of 
Hotel de Valois. 11. Window of same. 12. Apse of 
St. Pierre, Caen, with detail of ornament. 13. General 
View of St. Pierre. 14. Facade of Palais de Justice, 
Rouen. 15. Tower and one line of windows of same. 
16, 17, 18. Details of same. 19, 12, 21. Courtyard of 
Hotel Bourg-Thérould, Rouen, with details of the two 
facades. 22. Great clock, Roven, 23, Hétel des Fin- 
auces, Rouen. 24. Church of St. Laurent, Ronen. 25 


~. 
Chateau de Pavilly, near Rouen. Price for the set, 
$12; singly, 75 cts. 


LANDSCAPE. 


ENGLAND. (Robinson & Cherrill’s unrivalled 
compositions. Size of plate 11x15 in., unmounted.) 
Waiting for the Gaffer.—In the Gloaming.—keturn- 
ing from School.—Outward Bound (beach view), etc., 
etc., nine in all, each $2. 





FRANCE. See ‘“‘ Normandy,” under “ Architec- 
ture’ above. 
RHINE AND VICINITY. (W. England’s 


Medalled Cabinet Pictures. Size of plate 6x8 in., un- 
mounted.) Portal of Cologne Cathedral.—Ehren- 
breitstein, as seen from Coblents.—Bridge of Boats 
on the Rhine at Cobientz.—Old Bridge over the Mo- 
geile at Coblentz —Coblentz and the Moselle.—Ehren- 
breitstein and the Moselle —The Moselle at Cobientz. 
—Cat Tower at St. Goarshausen.—Castie of Sonneck 
on the Khine.—Castle of Kheinfels on the Rhine.— 
Panorama of Ems on the Lahn.—Cathedral of Lim- 
burg on the | ahn.—Castle of Kunkel on the Lahn. 
Price 85 cents each, or $8 for the lot. 

GREECE AND CRETE. (Taken by W. J. 
Stillman).—Upwards of sixty views in two rizes, 
printed to order, mounted or unmounted. 

A list sent on application to the 

PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732 New York City. 
*,* The price to accompany the order in all cases. 


| nity in English or classical studies. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


(TERMS: In advance, one insertion, three cents per 
word ; five insertions, two cents per word each. The en- 
ciosure of an addressed and stamped envelope will secure 
a numbered box to which communications may be ad- 
dressed. } 





A YALE GRADUATE, lately Principal of a classical 
School, desires private pupilsin New York City or vici- 
Testimonials from Ex- 
Pres. Woolsey, Pres. Porter, Professors Thacher, Hadley, 
and Northrop of Yale College and others. Address G. C, 
Box 752, Portiand, Maine. 
YOUNG MAN, now in Berlin, desires one or two pu- 
pils, or would travel with young persons as tutor. He 


| speaks French and German, has had severai years’ expe- 





Jor private instruction in French and German. 


rience in teaching, and is a Classical Fellow of the College of 
New Jersey. References exchanged. Address Lock Box 648, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





A —MISS WHITCOMES English and French Boarding 
* and Day School for young ladies and children, No. 82 

Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., will reopen on 

Wednesday, September 18,1872. Address as above. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES CARROLL, of New Yak Uni 
versity, will fit young men for College or form classes 

Address at. 

the University, or personaliy at No.2 East Fifteenth Street. 


¥ A, FARRAND'’S SCHOOL, 1400 Broadway, reopens 
* September 25. Great pains are taken to teach boys 
how to study. This is done so thoroughly that they need no 
help athome. Among the patrons of the school are, Her. 
Thos. S. Hastings, Rev. Isaac Ferris, Rev. Geo. L. Prentiss, 
Rev. E. H. Chapin, Rev. James O. Murray, Rev. Harvey D. 
Ganse, Rev Prof. Henry B. Smith, Rev. J. F. Stearns, Rev 
J. Few Smith, Rer. D. W. Poor. 


A 


UANE 8S. EVERSON'S School for Boys Reopens Sept. 
23 at 1146 Broadway, above Twenty-sirth Street. Tho 
rough instruction. Ancientand Modern Languages and the 


English branches, 

] EDICAL INSTITUTION of Yale College—1872-73.— The 
% Collegiate year of Medical study embraces a winter and 
spring term. In both terms the Faculty are fully engaged 
in the work of instruction, which is so divided among the 
Professors. ten in number, that all departments and special- 
ties usual in the best medical schools are fuily taught and 
illustrated. The next winter term, devoted to public lectures, 
begins October 17 and ends February 18. The next spring 
term, occupied chiefly with daily recitations from text books, 
begins March 6, 1873, and ends June 26, Fees (paid in ad- 
vance) ; Matriculation Fee, $5.payable once only. For both 
terms, in one payment, $100. For either term separately, $60. 
Tickets to the Hospital and Dispensary gratuitous. kor fur, 
ther information and circulars, address the Dean of the fa- 
culty, Prof. C. A. Linpsiey, New Haren, Conn, 





PROF. AND MRS. 0. P. HUBBARD'S Boarding and 

Day School for Young Ladies, at Grove Hall, New 

Haven, Conn , will reopen September %. Circulars sent on 
application, 





YHARLIER Protestant French Institute, Boarding and 
Day School for Young Gentlemen only, Nos. 126, 128, 130 
East Twenty-fourth Street, near Madison Park.— Eighteenth 
year begins Sept. \%. College, Business, West Point, Anna- 
polis, German, Spanish, Primary Department, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill. Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 
2. Pror. Evig Cuarkuigr, Director, 
YOLUMBIA COLLEGE Law School.—The fifteenth an- 
nual term of this institution will commence at No. 37 La- 
fayette Place, New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1872,and will 
continue untii May 14,1873. By the laws of the State gradu- 
ates of the Law School are admitted to the Bar without fur- 
ther examination. For Catalogues and other information 
apply by letter to Turoporr W. DwiGcut, Professor, etc, 
No. 33 Lafayette Place, New York. 





W 1SCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE, Fox Lake.—Tenth 
Year opens Sept.5. On Mt.- Holyoke arrangement. 
Rev. Joun P. Hares, Principai. 





KY BSHANIC INSTITUTE for Boys, Neshanic, Somerset 
+" Co., N.J., will reopen Sept. 18. Send for Circular. 
Rev. P. D. Vakery, Principal. 

«& CO CHOOL in the Mountains,” at Bellefonte, Pa., a Clas- 
sical School for Boys and Young Men. For circulars 
address Kxv. J.P. HuGuks, Principal. 


Worsrs Medical College of the New York Infirmary 

128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter Session begins ist 
October. For particulars, address the Secretary, EMILY 
BLACKWBLL, M.D. 
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